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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In our next issue we will begin the publication of a story by Amelia 


E, Barr, entitled : 


‘*A Knight of the Nets,’’ 

being the second in our series of short stories by the foremost fiction 
writers of the day, and which will be continued during the year. This 
story wil! run for four weeks 

The names of the remarkable group of authors whose services we have 
gecured constitute in themselves a guarantee that this department of 
Lesiie’s WEEKLY will possess an interest and attractiveness altogether 
unprecedented 

The list of writers who will contribute to our columns is ae follows : 
J. M. BARRIE. STEPHEN CRANE. 
MARY E. WILKINS ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs- 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. WARD. 
SARAH ORNEJEWETT. RUTH McHENRY STUART. 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
BRET HARTE. FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
GILBERT PARKER. AMELIA E. BARR. 
THE DUCHESS. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
MISS BRADDON ANTHONY HOPE. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. OPIE READ. 
FLORENCE WARDEN. MAX PEMBERTON. 
HAMLIN GARLAND SARAH GRAND. 
DUFFIELD OSBORNE. MAXWELL GRAY. 
JEROME K. JEROME. 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
IAN MACLAREN. OUIDA. 

Persons who subscribe at once will secure the entire series of stories 
for which we have arranged, and which will be illustrated by B. West 
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LesLieE’s WEEKLY is for sale at Brentano's. 37 Avenue de l Opera, 
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land ; at Saarbach’s News Exchange. Mainz, Germany; Ch. E. Alioth, 
Geneva, Switzerland ; and by C. Frank Dewey, Kochstrasse 49, Berlin, 
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Juggiing Over the Presidency. 


Ir newspaper publications are true there is just now 
about as much politics to the square inch out in Obio as 
there is here in this metropolis. And the methods which 
are being pursued in furtherance of individual ambitions 
and factional interests are no more creditable in one State 
than in the other. 
Senator-elect Foraker is engaged in a disreputable intrigue 
looking to the defeat of Governor McKinley’s Presidential 
candidacy, that he is secretly playing into the hands of the 
managers in New York and other States who are interested 


It is openly alleged, for instance, that 


in other candidates, and that he proposes even to use the 
Legislature, which is assumed to be under his control, in 
avenging himself upon certain real or imaginary adver- 
saries. These statements may be exaggerated, or they may 
have no basis at all in fact, but that a good deal of plotting, 
planning, and conspiring is going on among the Republican 
bosses in the half-dozen largest States of the North in ref- 
erence to the party nomination for the Presidency is too 
apparent to be denied. These gentlemen seem to imagine 
that the question of the successor to Mr. Cleveland can be 
decided by a deal among themselves, and that they will be 
permitted to gratify their grudges and feather their own 
political nests without any interference whatever from the 
masses of the party. And so they are engaging to deliver 
delegations, and arranging for the distribution of Cabinet 
positions (within their own particular circles, of course), 
and mapping out all the work of the next campaign just as 
if their mastery was absolute and their decrees final and 
irreversible. 

We suspect that these would-be dictators will awaken 
presently to the fact that they have miscalculated their 
strength, and that their impudence is not by any means re- 
garded, as they seem to suppose, with complacent indiffer- 
ence by the Republican rank and file. The Republicans of 
the country, who have in recent years so significantly at- 
tested their independence of selfish and venal leadership, 
have no thought of abdicating their right to determine 
who shall carry the party standard in the coming national 
campaign. They propose to have their say, positively and 
definitely, and they will smash remorselessly all syndicates, 
bargains, trades, or conspiracies which may be arranged in 
contempt of their wishes. Gentlemen like Governor Morton 
and Speaker Reed and Senator Allison, whose jnterests 
seem to have been committed, on a sort of grab-bag basis, 
to certain expert party jugglers who have a ‘‘ perfect un- 
derstanding ” among themselves, would do well to take this 


fact into consideration, and instead of relying for success 
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upon the dishonorable methods which have no higher mo- 
tive than to stifle the real opinion of the party, submit their 
claims to its honest and intelligent judgment, assured that 
the constituency to which the final appeal must in any 
event be made will fairly and justly decide as between 
them and their rivals. 


The Art of Finding Fault. 


THE modern critic has made of fault-finding something 
very near to an art, and the further he develops his 
capacity in this direction the more does he reduce his 
usefulness, though perhaps his influence does not suffer in 
the same proportion. This is rather a pity, for it is easy to 
detect faults ; almost as easy as to do bad things. And it is 
almost as difficult to point out that which is admirable as it 
is to do admirable original work. To be sure, it is the duty 
of the critic to point out the faults in any work of art, 
whether this work be a novel, a play, a building, a picture, 
likely to have a 
taste or in cor- 


or a monument, provided these faults are 
pernicious effect in misleading the public 
rupting public morals. But fault-finding, it seems to us, 
should be confined within these limits, and the critic should 
be able to find ample employment of his powers in discov- 
ering the good things worthy of commendation and admira- 
tion. The trouble is that few critics have power sufficient 
to do this without gushing and making themselves appear 
ridiculous, and so they take upon themselves the less diffi 
cult task of damning with faint praise or of ridiculing with- 
out mercy. 

It is not an easy thing to write a novel, a poem, or a 
drama ; it is not easy to make a picture, a monument, ora 
house ; and yet there are scores of menin New York with- 
out the capacity to do any of these things who are perfectly 
willing to sit in judgment on the work of novelist, poet, 
dramatist, painter, sculptor, and architect, one after the 
other, and say exactly what the audiences which have been 
given to them should think of the performances of these 
professionals who have wrought after special training and 
special study. It seems incredible that such superficial 
criticisms should have any weight or any authority ; yet 
they have. They have the weight and the authority of the 
journals in which they are printed, for very many of the 
readers of newspapers and other periodicals buy these pub- 
lications as much for the opinions they express as for the 
facts they record. 

It is a most singular thing that the gentlest criticisms 
we ever read or that we ever hear are from those who have 
approved themselves by their own achievements in actual 
creative work. 
some other person in his own line of endeavor he sees with 
entire clearness the difficulties that have been encountered, 


When such a one examines the work of 


the successes that have been achieved, the failures that have 
resulted. He knows how easy it is to fail, how hard it is to 
succeed, and so if he mention the former he does it with 
sympathetic gentleness ; and when he encounters the suc- 
cessful effort he glows with appreciation and applauds with 
hearty good-will. But the modern critic, a creature usually 
of patch-work information, can find nothing better than to 
let loose his fault-finding proclivities until he has filled the 
space allotted to him with vicious raillery. And what good 
does he do? He makes a few people very miserable ; he 
injures a few people in their fortunes and their prospects, 
and that isall. Let him turn his gift of fault-finding, if 
gift it be, in some other direction. Let him warn the pub- 
lic against the immorality, the nastiness, and the vulgarity 
which stalk in nakedness through modern society. He 
would serve the public well in this way, excellently well, 
but there is a difficulty. The modern critic who has re- 
duced fault-finding to an art does not know these evil 
things when he sees them ; as likely as not he will mistake 
immorality for virtue, nastiness for purity, and crass vul- 
garity for the highest elegance. The modern critic who 
can only find fault is himself the embodiment of those 
things that need to be eliminated. He should have his 
fangs extracted without the palliation of ‘* laughing gas,” 
and set to work at some useful employment—cleaning the 
streets, for instance, or trimming the scows which carry 
garbage to sea. 


A Question of Etiquette. 
FFICIAL circles in Washing- 


ton are again in a state of agi- 
tation. This time the excite- 
ment is not occasioned by a 
matter of international import ; 
the question involved is purely 
a question of etiquette, but Sec- 
retary Olney appears to be re- 
sponsible for this fresh disturb- 
ance, as he was for that in ref- 
erence to Venezuela and the as- 
sertion of the Monroe doctrine. 

The immediate question in controversy is that of prece- 
dence at Cabinet dinners. These, as it is generally known, 
are family affairs, given in honor of the President, and as a 
rule no outside guests except his immediate personal friends 
are invited. The Secretary of State, in giving his first din 
ner for the present season, made an entirely new departure 
by including the British ambassador as a guest. Not only 
so, but, adopting the foreign rule which recognizes an am- 
bassador as the direct representative of the sovereign, Mr. 
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Olney gave to the British ambassador precedence over the 
Vice-President and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
thus putting the ambassador in the first place at the dinner, 
next to the President. 

The etiquette which has heretofore governed these Cabi- 
net functions has been regarded as unalterable, and it is 
entirely natural that this marked violation of it by the Sec- 
retary of State should have raised a particularly lively 
rumpus. There are not wanting people who charge the 
secretary with a desire to appease the British lion, whom he 
only recently aroused, in thus honoring the ambassador who 
is charged with the maintenance of British primacy. Other 
critics charge him with a desire to ape foreign manners and 
corrupt American usage. The really forcible objection to 
the new order seems to be that it changes very much the 
character of the official dinners, the charm of which has 
been their purely social quality, and introduces a rule which 
is not applicable. American ambassadors at foreign courts 
are not recognized as direct representatives of the President, 
and the secretary’s critics are unable to see why, this being 
the case, we should admit foreign ambassadors to that inti- 
mate relation in the official family of the President. 

The matter will seem to the ordinary reader to be one of 
very small concern, but in Washington it possesses an im- 
portance second only to that of the regulation of our for- 
eign policy, or the determination of the most important 
domestic questions. 


The School Question in England. 


HE intensely bitter controversy 
now being waged in England 
over public elementary educa- 
tion is the outcome of the com- 
promises and half measures 
which 
the 
always figured so largely in the 


are so characteristic of 


English, and which have 


English political system. Any 
with the 
history of England during this 


one who is familiar 





century knows to what an extent 

it is a record of compromises and 
half measures. It is pre-eminently so in regard to religious 
equality, to the electoral franchises, to representative local 
government, to the English and Irish land systems, and, as 
the present controversy is making very obvious, in regard 
to education. Thirty years ago England was admittedly 
behind this country and behind France and Germany in its 
About that time it 
began to realize its backward condition, and the Liberal 


system of common-school education. 


government then in office set about the work of attempting 
to bring England into line with its continental neighbors 
and with this country in regard to the education of its 
But, true to the traditions of 
compromise, the Gladstone government of that dav went 
Instead 
of establishing a uniform system of common-school educa- 


working-class population. 
about its work in the customary English fashion. 


tion under popular control, the Gladstone government gave 
further subsidies to the church schools, and provided for 
board schools only in those places where the existing 
schools were totally inadequate to the public need. 

Half measures in this instance were adopted out of def- 
erence to the Established Church. The church was already 
in receipt of a large allowance from the national treasury 
1870 churchmen undertook that if 
this allowance were increased they would «continue to sub- 


for its schools, and in 


scribe large sums in order that they might retain the schools 
in their own hands and teach in them the doctrines of the 
Church of England. Mr, Gladstone, greatly to the disap- 
pointment of supporters, took the 
churchmen at their word, and in 1870 set up the hybrid 
As a 
result, in some parts of England a good education is given 


his nonconformist 


and unsatisfactory system which is still in force. 
in the common schools ; in others it is poor in quality, and 
is accompanied by conditions unfair to parents who are not 
of the Estavlished Church. 

Wherever education is at its best it is due to the pres 
ence of a schcol board. These boards are elected by the 
tax-payers. Their schools are supported partly out of local 
taxes and partly out of grants from the government. The 
that the 
religious teaching, and 
draw their total cost from local and national public funds; 
while the church schools teach a distinctive creed and are 
maintained partly by the government grants and partly by 
private subscriptions. These subscriptions as a rule are 
comparatively small. Taking one school with another, 
they do not amount to more than one-eighth of the total 
cost of maintaining the school. 


difference in the two classes of schools is this: 
board schools give no doctrinal 


Yet, in return for these 
paltry subscriptions, the clergymen are allowed the exclu 
sive management of the schools. Four millions sterling a 
year from the national treasury now goes into the hands of 
the churchmen. All of it is disbursed among adherents of 
the church; for none but Episcopalians are allowed to teach 
in the schools. Much to the disgust of churchmen, the 
board schools have been continually raising the standard of 
education, For a while the churchmen sought to cripple 
the boards; to compel them to give an education no better 
than the church schools were able to give. For this avowed 
purpose Church of England clergymen got themselves 
elected to school boards and used their influence there to 
keep down the standard and quality of public education, 
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This disloyalty to the Education acts has, however, been 
attended with no measure of success, and for three or four 
years past churchmen have realized that the game of dis- 
loyalty to the law of the land was useless in view of the 
popularity of the board schools, and that other means had 
to be adopted for enabling church schools to hold their own 
against board -school education. Hence the raid on the 
treasury which the bishops are now preparing to make. 
They have got the Roman Catholic priesthood and all the 
Irish members of the House of Commons on their side, and 
if in the Parliamentary session of 1896 another million ster- 
ling is not forthcoming for the church schools, and the 
churchmen thereby relieved from contributing to them, it 
will not be for lack of ingenuity and pertinacity in the 
organization of the raid. 

The nonconformists are up in arms, and as the church- 
meu have themselves broken through the compromise of 
1870, the nonconformists are insisting that there shall be 
an end to the existing hybrid system, and that it shall be 
replaced by one of universal board schools. This demand 
will, of course, not be conceded by the Salisbury govern- 
ment; but when the Liberal party rearranges its pro- 
gramme and readjusts its relationships to the Irish mem- 
bers, as it will have to do before many weeks are over, a 
really national system of public education cannot fail to 
occupy the first place in its new list of legislative demands 


What Shall We Think ? 


UNLEss strangely misquoted by the New York daily press 
the Rev. Dr. Rainsford stands committed to a remarkable 
statement of facts. He is credited with declaring, at a re- 
cent meeting of philanthropic workers, that, after eight 
years of untiring mission work and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars, he has not seen as the reward of his 
labor three men saved from the lowest strata of the slums. 
The immense machinery of the great and active parish of 
St. George’s, the devotion of all its workers, lay and cleri- 
cal, the money poured by rich men into its coffers for this 
especial end of saving and uplifting, not merely the poor 
and destitute, but the outcast and criminal as well—all these, 
he tells us, have been thrown away, and the only hope for 
the mission priest and worker in this deepest slough of all 
lies in snatching the children from its foulness while their 
minds are open and impressionable, and the habits of their 
environment not yet hardened into fixity. 

Surely this is a very terrible truth, if truth it be—a mat- 
ter which moralists will do well to ponder seriously. But 
is it true that a hardened sinner cannot be saved from his 
evil life through the instrumentality of any machinery of 
church ordinances, or the prayers and _ self-sacrifice and 
passionate zeal of good men and women who love their 
neighbors as themselves ? 

There is a certain noisy and rather grotesque sect of be- 
lievers—implicit believers in an old-fashioned, thorough- 
going, undiluted and ** narrow” theology—who have a dif- 
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ferent experience to tell and different results to show. To 
see and test these results, you will have to go down into the 
plague-spots of the great city, and there talk and listen to 
some very humble workers and some very unsavory speci- 
mens of lost sheep. Follow a drum some night into one 
of their bare, wretched little barracks—a transmogrified 
butcher’s shop or drinking-saloon, furnished with a plat 
form and the cheapest of wooden chairs—and you will find 
both sheep and shepherds. Your ears will be offended by a 
great banging and rattling of drums and tambourines, ear- 
splitting choruses shouted in the untrained volume of dis- 
cordant voices, and ill-expressed prayers and *‘ testimonies,” 
uttered in every variety of bad grammar, and your lungs 
will contract in an atmosphere of human filth struggling 
with disinfectants. But there, seven nights in the week, 
you will find a great crowd of ragged, slouching tramps, in 
every stage of moral disease and perversion and physical 
uncleanness, collected together from the gutters and the 
dives to listen to the singing and praying of a handful of 
women and men who preach—what ? Not a gospel of san- 
itation, humanitarianism, or progress—nothing at all but 
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‘the old, old story” of Divine love and redemption ; of 
the absolute, unlimited, unchanging power of God, work- 
ing miracles of grace in the nineteenth century in the slums 
of New York, just as He wrought in Galilee under Tibe- 
rias Cxesar—even the bringing of the publicans and harlots 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

For night after night you shall see some ragged creat- 
ure, newly washed and combed and pinned together into 
decency, with the brand of a whole life of shameful sins 
eaten into his face, stand up on the platform beside the 
drum and stammer out, in the vernacular of Cherry Hill, 
that he has found salvation. The half-drunken, lolling 
tramps on the wooden chairs before him *‘ guy” him un- 
mercifully, and will probably kick him when they meet 
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outside ; he was one of them a week ago, no better and no 
worse than they. But something has come into his heart 
and turned all its springs of action, and he tries to tell 
them, in his confused, disconnected way, with the slangs 
and colloquialisms of the slums, what the strange, new 
thing is that has made him hate what he loved before, and 
love what last week he scoffed at. Something has saved 
him. What self-respect, physical culture, sanitary laws, or 
all the philanthropic fads of the day could not accomplish 
has come to pass; he is a changed man, and therefore he 
will be a clean and decent-living and law-abiding one—a 
tramp no longer. 

Will it last? This is always the question; you must 
go into the battle-field of this army of believers for the 
answer. Some of these children of the grog-shop and the 
gutter have ** witnessed a good confession” for ten years 
and more, some only for as many months ; but to live dry- 
lipped, so to speak, for ten months among your old, famil- 
iar friends of Mulberry Bend is not so light a matter as 
might at first appear. They have turned their faces stead- 
ily from the old life, and through poverty, contempt, hard, 
ill-paid labor, and the slow crucifixion of the flesh and all 
its appetites, they are uttering their eternal ‘‘ No” to Satan 
and all his works. 

Eight years of hard mission-work in the largest mission- 
parish in New York, with all the weapons of the broadest 
teaching and the most advanced thought—and not three 
souls of men saved from the ‘‘ submerged tenth”! Three 
years’ preaching in the slums of American cities the old, 
crude gospel that makes the road to heaven so ‘strait 
and narrow” and so hard to travel—and ‘ recruits” falling 
into line by hundreds under the gaudy flag of the Salvation 
Army ! 

What are we to think of it? And is it any wonder that 
all New York—men and women of every class and faith, 
and of no faith at all—rise up to do honor to the leaders of 
this great work—Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth— 
and to protest against their withdrawal from the field where 
they have achieved such grand results by genuineness of 
living and self-effacement in service ? 


‘¢ The Brotherhood of Man.”’ 


“A Cynic,” writing in the London Saturday Revie, 
ridicules without mercy the notion that ‘‘ blood is thicker 
than water,” and that the ties of kinship are the dominating 
influences in international relationships. He is utterly un 
able to see how any educated man can “ believe that a war 
is averted, or an alliance cemented, between two nations by 
this pseudo-scientific patter about blood- brotherhood.  In- 
ternational quarrels,” he maintains, *‘ are decided neithe, on 
philological, ethnological, nor historical grounds. Nations 
go to war and make alliances with one another according to 
the dictation of their material interests. It is not the school 
master, but the stock-broker, who makes modern history.” 
The writer admits that this is a low view of human nature, 
but he thinks it has its compensating effects. Thus he finds 
great amusement in observing ‘‘ how quickly a nation 
changes its bearing to a neighbor who has turned nasty, 
and how laboriously it endeavors to wrap its selfishness in 
Not six months ago the 
German Emperor when on his visit to England, was re- 


the silver paper of sentiment.” 


ceived everywhere with vociferous acclaim ; arches were 
erected in his honor, and the newspapers were filled with 
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articles about the advantages of the Triple Alliance. Now, 
the audiences in London theatres are roused nightly to 
thunderous applause by songs derisive of this same em- 
peror. With equal suddenness, says the cynic of the Re- 
view, Englishmen, in the presence of recent complications, 
have come to the conclusion that they have, after all, a 
great deal in common with the French, and that an alliance 
with them would be the most natural thing in the world. 
But while the most unexpected relationships, philological, 
ethnological, and geographical, are being discovered almost 
daily, the writer persists in his theory that the ‘‘ kith and 
kin” argument is a delusion, claiming that his view is abun- 
dantly sustained by contemporaneous history. Concluding 
his article, he says: 

‘*If it were worth while to argue seriously with these amiable senti- 
mentalists, a glance at contemporary history is sufficient to refute their 
theory. The Northern and Southern States of North America really are 
brothers ; yet thirty years ago they fought one another with unexampled 
ferocity. If there are two nations in the world which have some pretense 
to ties of consanguinity with England, they are the United States and 
Germany. Yei these are precisely the two nations by which England is 
most hated, and with which she runs the most risk of going to war. 
‘ M. Renan once asked the very difficult question, What is a 
nation ? Consanguinity is far less important in the modern than in the 
ancient world. The modern nation is a political corporation with a com- 
mon language and certain common ends, which pays very little attention 
to the pedigrees of its subjects, its friends, or its enemies. To regard 
blood as the bond of union is so far from being a civilized idea that it is 
the most primitive notion of prehistoric man. All this babble about 
blood-brotherhood is merely the compliment which selfishness pays to 
sentiment. It hasn't had the smallest effect upon the situation either in 
America, in England, in Germany, or in South Africa. It is merely the 
importunate chink of the grasshoppers in the field, while the great cattle 
chew the cud and are silent.” 

There are a good many of our readers who will dissent 
from these views, which embody so low an estimate of the 
higher forces of civilization, but it is indisputable that the 
policies of nations are largely controlled by just the mer- 
cenary considerations named by this English satirist. How 
long, for instance, would the atrocities in Armenia be per- 
mitted if the sentiment of ‘‘ human brotherhood” domi- 
nated the so-called Christian nations ? 


A Senatorial Blackguard. 


THE United States Senate has seldom presented a more 
indecent spectacle than that which it afforded recently, on 
the occasion of the maiden speech of Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina. For two hours this solitary ‘‘ farmer of 
the Senate,” as he calls himself, plied his pitchfork in the 
most brutal fashion, indulging in the coarsest denunciation 
of the President and Secretary Carlisle, and employing lan- 
guage as to public men and measures which would scarcely 
be tolerated from any public platform in the land. The 
President was characterized as a ‘‘ besotted tyrant,” ‘* the 
bull-necked and self-idolatrous man who holds the reins of 
power,” and the ‘*‘ partner” of money -sharks ; while Sec- 
retary Carlisle was denounced as ‘‘the Judas from Ken- 





SENATOR B. R. TILLMAN, 


tucky,” the courts were anathematized as corrupt and 
venal, and the supporters of honest money in both parties 
were pelted with violent and abusive epithets of every sort. 
From first to last the exhibition was disgraceful to the Sen- 
ate and the country. And yet it is said that the audience 
and some of the Senators were greatly amused at the per- 
formance of the South Carolina blackguard, indulging at 
intervals in hearty laughter and applause. It speaks but 
poorly for the courage of the more self-respecting Senators, 
who have some appreciation of the dignity of their office, 
that none of them raised a voice in defense of the tradi- 
tional standards of propriety in debate, and in rebuke of 
the wild and bloodthirsty threats by which the speaker 
sought to emphasize his anarchical harangue, The Senate 
must respect itself if it would be respected by the people. 

There may be persons in South Carolina who are capable 
of applauding the utterances of this scurrilous Populist 
Senator, but it is quite certain that in the country at large 
he will be rated as he deserves, and that from this time for- 
ward he will cease to exercise any considerable influence in 
public affairs. 
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The Burial of the Wagon-master. 


THE incident portrayed in our picture happened in the days when there 
were few railroads in the far West, and when government wagon-trains car 
ried freight and supplies westward from Yankton, where they were delivered 
by boats. The Northern Pacific was dreaming of the day when freighting 
with mule-trains must cease, and running trial lines and groping among the 
mountain gorges for lower grades into the Pacific. 

A survey staff and outfit had joined a wagen-train of supplies bound for 
an army post lying north of the Black Hills. A troop of cavalry had the 
train in tow, so it moved with the escort and dignity of a major-general, for 
this was through the land of the Sioux, where the Custer massacre had al- 
ready taken place. Meron was owner and master of the train. His slight 
physique seemed strangely out of place among the strong types of rough 
physical courage common with men whose calling led them to the frontier. 
A pale, quiet man, helplessly weak and fearfully shattered by consumption, 
that strange disease which gnaws the body to a shell, but leaves the mind 
and heart untouched as if to show the dividing line between the physical and 
the spiritual man. One by one he had yielded the objects dear in life—first 
he had given up his studies at Yale ; then the professional career intended ; 
then forced himself to travel, hoping to regain his health. And now, among 
the prairies and the Western mountains, he fancied he had found an occupa- 


, tion that in time would bring relief. His was a rare, pure spirit, where the 


compromise of cherished hopes banished hatred, and the concessions to dis- 
ease left no trace of bitterness. 
(Continued on page 107.) 
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“** Monsieur,’ he cried, in excellent French, ‘I surrender myself upon the promise of quarter.” 


THE 


Part IT. 
wy ELL, it was not a very rosy prospect 
vt, \ . | down there, either. Bouvet had 
w \-h / dropped the candle when the alarm 
/\! came, and J, pawing about in the 


\) i darkness, could find nothing but 


broken bottles. At last I came upon 






of a cask, but, try as I would with my tinder 
box, I could not light it. The reason was that 
the wick had been wet in a puddle of wine, 
so, suspecting that this might be the case, I 
cut the end off with mysword. Then I found 
that it lighted easily enough. But what to do 
I could not imagine. The scoundrels up-stairs 
were shouting themselves hoarse — several hundred of them 
from the sound — and it was clear that some of them would 
soon want to moisten their throats There would be an end 
of a dashing soldier and of the mission and of the medal. I 
thought of my mother and I thought of the Emperor. It made 
me weep to think that the one would lose so excellent a son and 
the other the best light-cavalry officer he ever had since La 
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Salle’s time. But presently I dashed the tears from my eyes. 
** Courage !” I cried, striking myself upon the chest. ‘* Courage, 
my brave boy! Is it possible that one who has come safely 
from Moscow without so much as a frost-bite will die in a 
French wine-cellar ” At the thought I was up on my feet and 
clutching at the letter in my tunic, for the crackle of it gave me 
courage. 

My first plan was to set fire to the house, in the hope of escap- 
ing in the confusion, My second to get into an empty wine- 
eask. I was looking round to see if I could find one, when sud- 
denly, in the corner, I espied a little low door, painted of the 
same gray color as the wall, so that it was only a man with 
quick sight who would have noticed it. I pushed against it, and 
at first I imagined that it was locked. Presently, however, it 
gavea little, and then I understood that it was held by the press- 
ure of something upon the other side. IL put my feet against a 
hogshead of wine and gave such a push that the door flew open 
and I came down with a crash upon my back, the candle flying 
out of my hands, so that I found myself in darkness once more, 
I picked myself up and stared through the black archway into 
the gloom beyond. 

There was a slight ray of light coming from some slit or grat- 
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ing. The dawn had broken outside, and I could dimly see the 
long, curving sides of several huge casks, which made me think 
that perhaps this was where the mayor kept his reserves of 
wine while they were maturing. At any rate, it seemed to be 
a safer hiding-place than the outer cellar, so, gathering up my 
candle, I was just closing the door behind me when I suddenly 
saw something which filled me with amazement, and even, I 
confess, with the smallest little touch of fear. 

I have said that at the farther end of the cellar there was a 
dim, gray fan of light, striking downward from somewhere near 
the roof. Well, as I peered through the darkness I suddenly 
saw a great, tall man skip into this belt of daylight, and then 
out again into the blackness at the farther end. My word, I 
gave such a start that my busby nearly broke its chin-strap. It 
was but a glance, but none the less I had time to see that the 
fellow had a hairy Cossack cap on his head, and that he was 
a great, long-legged, broad-shouldered brigand, with a sabre 
at his waist. My faith ! even Etienne Gerard was a little stag- 
gered at being left alone with such a creature in the dark. 

But only for a moment. ‘‘ Courage,” I thought. ‘*Am I 
not a hussar, a brigadier, too, at the age of thirty-one, and the 
chosen messenger of the Emperor ¢’ After all, this skuiker had 
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more cause to be afraid of me than I of him. 
And then suddenly I understood that he was 
afraid—horribly afraid. [ could read it from 
his quick steps and his bent shoulders, as he 
ran among the barrels like a rat making for its 
hole. And of course it must have been he who 
had held the door against me, and not some 
packing-case or wine-cask, as I had imagined. 
He was the pursued, then, and I the pursuer. 
Aha! I felt my whiskers bristle as I advanced 
upon him through the darkness. He would 
find that he had no chicken to deal with, this 
robber from the North. For the moment I was 
magnificent. 

At first I had feared to light my candle lest I 
should make a mark of myself, but now, after 
eracking my shin over a box and catching my 
spurs in some canvas, I thought the bolder 
course the wiser.® I lit it, therefore, and then 
advanced with long strides, my sword in hand. 
‘Come out, you rascal !” I cried. ‘‘ Nothing 
can save you. You will at last meet with your 
deserts.” 

I held my candle high, and presently I caught 
a glimpse of the man’s head, staring at me over 
a barrel. He had a gold chevron on his black 
cap, and the expression of his face told me in an 
instant that he was an officer and a man of re- 
finement. 

‘* Monsieur,” he cried, in excellent French, 
‘*T surrender myself upon the promise of quar- 
ter. But if I do not have your promise I will 
then sell my life as dearly as I can.” 

‘*Sir,” said I, “a Frenchman knows how to 
treat an unfortunate enemy. Your life issafe.” 
With that he handed his sword over the top of 
the barrel, and I bowed, with the candle upon 
my heart. ‘* Whom have I the honor of capt- 
uring ?’ I asked. 

‘*T am the Count Boutkine, of the Emperor’s 
own Don Cossacks,” said he. ‘I came out with 
my troop to reconnoitre Senlis, and, as we found 
no sign of your people, we determined to spend 
the night here.” 

** And would it be an indiscretion,” I asked, 
‘if I were to inquire how you,came into the 
back cellar ?” 


‘* Nothing more simple,” said he. ‘It was 
our intention to start atearly dawn. Feeling 


chilled after dressing, I thought that a cup of 
wine would do me no harm, so I came down to 
see what I could find. As I was rummaging 
about, the house was suddenly carried by as- 
sault so rapidly that by the time I had climbed 
the stairs it was all over. It only remained for 
me to save myself, so I came down here and hid 
myself in the back cellar where you have found 
me.” 

I thought of how old Bouvet had behaved un- 
der the same conditions, and the tears sprang to 
my eyes as I contemplated the glory of France. 
Then I had to consider what I should do next. 
It was clear that this Russian count, being in 
the back cellar while we were in the front one, 
had not heard the sounds which would have told 
him that the house was once again in the hands 
of his own allies. If he should once understand 
this the tables would be turned and I should 
be his prisoner instead of he being mine. What 
was Itodo? I was at my wits’ end, when sud- 
denly there came to me an idea so brilliant that 
I could not but be amazed at my own inven- 
tion. 

‘* Count Boutkine,” said I, ‘‘I find myself in 
a most difficult position.” 

** Why ?”” he asked. 

‘** Because I have promised you your life. 

His jaw dropped a little. ‘* You would not 
withdraw your promise ?” he replied. 

“If the worst comes to the worst I can die in 
your defense,” said J, ‘* but the difficulties are 
great.” 

‘** What is it, then ?’ he asked. 

“Twill be frank with you,” said I. ‘* You 
must know that our fellows, especially the Poles, 
are so incensed against the Cossacks that the 
mere fact of the uniform drives them mad. 
They precipitate themselves instantly upon the 
Even 
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wearer, and tear him limb from limb. 
their officers cannot restrain them.” 

The Russian grew pale at my words and the 
way in which I said them. 

** But this is terrible !” said he. 

** Horrible !” said I. ‘If we were to go up 
together at this moment I cannot promise how 
far I could protect you.” 

‘*T am in your hands,” he cried; ‘‘ what 
would you suggest that we should do? Would 
it not be best that I should remain here ?” 

**That worst of all.” 

** And why ?” 

** Because our fellows will ransack the house 
presently, and then you would be cut to pieces. 
No, no; I must go up and break it to them. 
But even then, when once they see that accursed 
uniform, I do not know what may happen.” 

** Should I then take the uniform off ?” 

‘* Excellent ! Excellent !” I cried. ‘* Hold! 
We have it. You will take your uniform off 
and put on mine. That will make you sacred 
to every French soldier.” 

“It is not the French that I fear so much as 
the Fi »” 


” 
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‘* But my uniform will be a safeguard against 
either.” 

‘* How can I thank you ?” he cried. 
you—what are you to wear ?” 


* But 


‘*T will wear yours.” 

‘* And perhaps fall a victim to your gener- 
osity.” 

‘It is my duty to take the risk,” I answered. 
‘*But I have no fears. I will ascend in your 
uniform. A hundred swords will be turned 
upon me. ‘Hold!’ I will shout. ‘I am Brig- 
adier Gerard.’ Then they will see my face. 
They will know me, and I will tell them about 
you. Under the shield of these clothes you will 
be sacred.” 

His fingers trembled with eagerness as he tore 
off his tunic. His boots and breeches were much 
like my own, so there was no need to change 
them, but I gave him my hussar jacket, my 
dolman, my busby and sword -belt and my 
saber sash, while I took in exchange his high 
sheep-skin hat with the gold chevron, his fur- 
trimmed coat, and his crooked sword. Be it 
well understood that in changing the tunics I 
did not forget to change my thrice-precious let- 
ter also from my old one to my new. 

‘* With your leave,” said I, ** I shall now bind 
you to a barrel.” 

He made a great fuss over this, but I have 
learned in my soldiering never to throw away 
chances, and how could I tell that he might not, 
when my back was turned, see how the matter 
really stood and break in upon my plans? He 
was leaning against a barrel at the time, so I 
ran six times around it with a rope, and then 
tied it with a big knot behind. If he wished to 
come up-stairs he would at least have to carry 
a thousand litres of good French wine for a 
knapsack. I then shut the door of the back 
cellar behind me, so that he might not hear 
what was going forward, and, tossing the can- 
dle away, I ascended the kitchen stairs. 

There were only about twenty steps, and yet 
while I came up them I seemed to have time to 
think of everything that I had ever done and 
everything that I had ever hoped to do. It was 
the same feeling that I had at Eylau when I lay 
with my broken leg and saw the horse artillery 
galloping down upon me. Of course I knew 
that if I were taken I should be shot instantly, 
as being disguised within the enemy’s lines. 

Still, it was a glorious death, in the direct 
service of the Emperor, and I reflected that 
there could not be less than five lines, and per- 
haps seven, in the Moniteur about me. Palaret 
had eight lines, and I am sure that he had not 
so fine a career. 

When I made my way out into the hall, with 
all the nonchalance in my face and manner that 
I could assume, the very first thing that I saw 
was Bouvet’s dead body, with his knees drawn 
up and a broken sword in his hand. I could see 
by the black smudge that he had been shot at 
close quarters. I should have wished to salute 
as I went by, for he was a gallant man, but I 
feared lest I should be seen, and so I passed on. 

The front of the hall was full of Prussian in- 
fantry, who were knocking loopholes in the 
wall, as though they expected that there might 
yet be another attack. Their officer, a little rat 
of a man, was running about giving directions. 
They were all too busy to take much notice of 
me, but another officer, who was standing by 
the door with a long pipe in his mouth, strode 
across and clapped me on the shoulder, pointing 
to the dead bodies of our poor hussars and say- 
ing something that was meant for a jest, for his 
big beard opened and showed every fang in his 
head. I laughed heartily, also, and said the 
only Russian words that I know. I learned 
them from little Sophy at Wilna, and they 
meant: ‘‘If the night is fine we shall meet un 
der the oak-tree, and if it rains we shall meetin 
the byre.” It was all the same to this German, 
however, and I have no doubt that he gave me 
credit for saying something very witty, indeed, 
for he roared laughing and slapped me on my 
shoulder again. I nodded to him and marched 
out of the hall door as coolly as if I were the 
commandant of the garrison. There were a 
hundred horses tethered about outside, most of 
them belonging to the Poles and hussars. 
little Violette was waiting with the others, and 
she whinnied when she saw Ine coming toward 
her. But I would not mount her. No; I was 
too cunning for that. On the contrary, I chose 
the most shaggy little Cossack horse that I could 
see, and I sprang upon it with as much assur- 
ance as though it had belonged to my father be- 
fore me. It hada great bag of plunder slung 
over its neck, and this I laid upon Violette’s 
back and led her along beside me. Never have 
you seen such a picture of the Cossack return- 
ing from the foray. It was superb. 

Well, the town was full of Prussians by this 
time. They lined the sidewalks and pointed me 
out to each other, saying, as I could judge by 
their gestures : ‘‘ There goes one of those devils 
of Cossacks. They are the boys for foraging 
and plunder.” One of the two officers spoke to 
me with an air of authority, but i shook my 
head and smiled and said ; ‘‘ If the night is fine 
we shall meet under the oak-tree, but if it rains 
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we shall meet in the byre”; at which they 
shrugged their shoulders and gave the matter 
up. In this way I worked along until I was 
beyond the northern outskirt of the town. I 
could see in the roadway two lancer vedettes, 
with their black-and-white pennons, and I knew 
that when I was once past these I should be a 
free man once more. I made my pony trot, 
therefore, Violette rubbing her nose against my 
knee all the time, and looking up at me to ask 
how she had deserved that this door-mat of a 
creature should be preferred to her. Iwas not 
more than a hundred yards from the Uhlans, 
when suddenly—you can imagine my feelings— 
I saw a real Cossack coming galloping along 
the roadway toward me. 

Ah, my friend—you who read this—if you 
have any heart you will feel for a man like me, 
who had gone through so many dangers and 
trials only at this very last moment to be con- 
fronted with one which appeared to put an end 
to everything. I will confess that for a moment 
I lost heart, and was inclined to throw myself 
down in my despair and to cry out that I had 
been betrayed. But no, I was not beaten even 
now. I opened two buttons of my tunic, so that 
I might get easily at the Emperor’s message, 
for it was my fixed determination, when all 
hope was gone, to swallow the letter and then 
die, sword in hand. Then I felt that my little 
crooked sword was loose in its sheath, and I 
trotted on to where the vedettes were waiting. 
They seemed inclined to stop me, but I pointed 
to the other Cossack, who was still a couple of 
hundred yards off, and they, understanding 
that I merely wished to meet him, let me pass 
with a salute. 

I dug my spurs into my pony then, for if I 
were only far enough from the lancers I thought 
I might manage the Cossack without much diffi- 
culty. He was an officer—a large, bearded man 
—with a gold chevron in his cap just the same 
as mine. As I advanced he unconsciously aided 
me by pulling up his horse, so that I had a fine 
start of the vedettes. On I came for him, and 
I could see wonder turning to suspicion in his 
brown eyes as he looked at me and my pony 
equipment. I do not know what it was that 
was wrong, but he saw something which was 
not as it should be. He shouted out a question, 
and then, when I gave no answer, he pulled out 
his sword. I was glad in my heart to see him 
do so, for I had always rather fight than cut 
down an unsuspecting enemy. 

Now I made at hjm full tilt, and, parrying 
his cut, I got my point in just under the fourth 
button of his tunic. Down he went, and the 
weight of him nearly took me off my hors be- 
fore I could disengage. I never glanced at him 
to see if he were living or dead, for I sprang off 
my pony and on to Violette, with a shake of 
my bridle and a kiss of my hand to the two 
Uhlans behind me. They galloped after me, 
shouting, but Violette had had her rest and was 
just as fresh as when she started. 

I took the first side road to the west and the 
first to the south, which would take me away 
from the enemy’s country. On we went, and 
on, every stride taking me farther from my 
foes and nearer to my friends. At last I reached 
the end of a long stretch of road, and looking 
back frony it could see no signs of pursuers. I 
understood that my troubles were at last over. 

And it gave me a glow of happiness as I rode 
to think that I had done to the letter what the 
Emperor had ordered. What would he say 
when he saw me? What could he say which 
would do justice to the incredible way in which 
I had risen above every danger? He had or- 
dered me to go through Sermoise, Soissons, and 
Senlis, little dreaming that they were all three 
occupied by the enemy. And yet I had done it. 
I had borne his letter in safety through each of 
these towns. Hussars, dragoons, lancers, Cos- 
sacks and infantry—I had run the gauntlet of 
all of them and had come out unharmed. 

When I far as Dammartin I 
caught a first glimpse of our own outposts. 


had got as 


They were a troop of dragoons in a field, and, 
of course, I could see from the horse-hair crests 
that they were French. I galloped toward them 
in order to ask them if all was safe between 
there and Paris, and as I rode I felt such a 
pride at having won my way back to my friends 
again that I could not refrain from waving my 
At this a young officer gal 
loped out from among the dragoons, also bran 
dishing his sword, and it warmed my heart to 
think that he should come riding with such 
I made 


sword in the air. 


ardor and enthusiasm to greet me. 
Violette caracole, and as we came together I 
Lrandished my sword more gallantly than ever 
—but you can imagine my feelings when he 
suddenly made a cut at me which would cer- 
tainly have taken my head off if I had not fallen 
forward with my nose in Violette’s mane. My 
faith ! it whistled just over my cap like an east 
wind. Of course it came from this accursed 
uniform, which, in my excitement, I had for- 
gotten all about, and this young dragoon had 
imagined that 1 was some Russian champion 
who was challenging the French cavalry. My 
word! but he was a frightened man when he 
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understood how near he had been to killing the 
celebrated Brigadier Gerard. 

Well, the road was clear, and about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon I was at St. Denis, though it 
took me along two hours to get from there to 
Paris, for the road was black with commissariat 
wagons and guns of the artillery reserve, which 
were going north to Marmont and Mortier. You 
cannot conceive the excitement which my ap- 
pearance in such a costume made in Paris, and 
when I came to the Rue de Rivoli [ should think 
I had a quarter of a mile of folk riding or run- 
ning behind me. Word had got about from the 
dragoons (two of them had come with me), and 
everybody knew about my adventures and how 
I had come by my uniform. It was a triumph 
—men shouting and women waving their hand- 
kerchiefs and blowing kisses from the windows. 
Although I am a man singularly free from con- 
ceit, still I must confess that on this one occasion 
I could not restrain myself from showing that 
this reception gratified me. The 
had hung very loose upon me, but now I threw 
out my chest until it was as tight as a sausage- 
skin. And my little sweetheart of a mare tossed 
her mane and pawed with her front hoofs, frisk- 
ing her tail about, as though she said: ‘‘ We’ve 
done it together this time. It is to us that com- 
missions should be intrusted.” When I kissed 
her between the nostrils when I dismounted at 
the gate of the Tuileries there was as much 
shouting as if a bulletin had been read from the 
grand army. 

I was hardly in costume to visit a king, but, 
after all, if one has a soldierly figure one can do 
without all that. Iwas shown up straight away 
to Joseph, whom I had often seen in Spain. He 
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seemed as stout, as quiet and as amiable as ever. 
Talleyrand was inthe room with him—or, I sup- 
pose I should call him Duke of Benevento, but | 
confess that I like old names best. He read my 
letter when Joseph Bonaparte handed it to him, 
and then he looked at me with the strangest ex- 
pression in those funny little twinkling eyes of 
his. 

‘* Were you the only messenger ?”’ he asked. 

‘*There was one other, sir,” said I, ‘* Major 
Charpentier, of the horse grenadiers.” 

‘*He has not yet arrived,” said the King of 
Spain. 

“If you had seen the legs of his horse, sire, 
you would not wonder at it,” I remarked. 

‘*There may be other reasons,” said Talley- 
rand, and he gave that singular smile of his. 

Well, they paid me a compliment or two, 
though they might have said a good deal more 
and yet have said too little. I bowed myself 
out, and very glad I was to get away, for I hate 
a court as much as I love a camp. Away I 
went to my old friend, Chaubert, in the Rue 
Miromesnil, and there I got his hussar uniform, 
which fitted me very well. He and Lisette and 
I supped together in his rooms, and all my dan- 
gers were forgotten. In the morning I found 
Violette ready for another twenty -league 
stretch. It was my intention to return in- 
stantly to the Emperor’s headquarters, for I 
was, as you may imagine, impatient to hear his 
words of praise and to receive my reward. 

I need not say that I rode back by a safe 
route, for I had seen quite enough of Uhlans 
and Cossacks. I passed through Meaux and 
Chateau Thierry, and so, in the evening, I ar- 
rived at Rheims, where Napoleon was still 
lying. The bodies of our fellows and of St. 
Prest’s Russians had all been buried, and I 
The sol- 
diers looked better cared for, some of the cav- 
alry had received remounts, and everything 
was in excellent order. 


could see changes in the camp also. 


It is wonderful what a 
good general can effect in a couple of days. 

When I came to the headquarters I was shown 
straight into the Emperor’s room. He was 
drinking coffee at a writing-table with a big 
plan drawn out on paper in front of him. Ber 
thier and McDonald were leaning one over each 
shoulder, and he was talking so quickly that I 
don’t believe either of them could catch a half 
of what he was saying. But when his eyes fell 
upon me he dropped his pen on to the chart and 
sprang up with a look in his pale face which 
struck me cold. 

‘*What the devil are you doing here?’ he 
shouted. When he was angry he had a voice 
like a peacock. 

‘** | have the honor to report to you, sire,” said 
I, ‘that I have delivered your dispatch safely 
to the King of Spain.” 

‘*What !” he yelled, and his two eyes trans- 
fixed me like bayonets. Oh, those dreadful eyes! 

shifting from gray to blue, like steel in the 
sunshine. I can see them now when I have had 
a bad dream. 

‘** What has become of Charpentier ?”’ he asked. 

‘** He is captured,” said McDonald, 

‘* By whom ?” 


’ 


‘* The Russians.’ 
** The Cossacks ?”’ 

** No; a single Cossack.” 

‘* He gave himself up ?” 

** Without resistance.” 

‘*He is an intelligent officer. You will see 
that the medal of honor is awarded to him,” 
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When I heard these words I had to rub my 
eyes to make sure that I was awake. 

“As to you,” cried the Emperor, taking a 
step forward, as if he would have struck me, 
‘‘you brain of a hare, what do you think that 
you were sent upon this mission for? Do you 
coaceive that I would send a really important 
message by such a hand as yours, and through 
every village which the enemy holds? How 
you came through them passes my comprehen- 
sion, but if your fellow-messenger had as little 
sense as you my whole plan of campaign would 
have been ruined. Can you not see, coglione, 
that this message contained false news and that 
it was intended to deceive the enemy, whilst I 
put a very different scheme into execution ?” 

When I heard these cruel words and saw the 
angry white face which glared at me, I had to 
hold the back of a chair, for my mind was fail- 
ing me and my knees would hardly bear me up. 
But then I took courage, as I reflected that I 
was an honorable gentleman and that my whole 
life had been spent in toiling for this man and 
for my beloved country. 

‘* Sire,” said I, and the tears would trickle 
down my cheeks while I spoke, ‘* when you are 
dealing with a man like me you would find it 
wiser to deal openly. Had I known that you 
had wished the dispatch to fall into the hand of 
the enemy I would have seen that it came there. 
As I believed that I was to guard it I was pre- 
pared to sacrifice my life for it. I do not be- 
lieve, sire, that any man in the world ever met 
with more perils than I have done in trying to 
carry out what I thought was your will.” 

I dashed the tears from my eyes as I spoke, 
and with such fire and spirit as I could com- 
mand I gave him an account of it all: of my 
dash through Soissons, my brush with the dra- 
goons, my adventure in Senlis, my rencontre 
with Count Boutkine in the cellar, my disguise, 
my meeting with the Cossack officer, my flight, 
and how at the last moment I was nearly cut 
down by a French dragoon. The Emperor, 
Berthier, and McDonald listened with astonish- 
ment upon their faces. When I had finished, 
Napoleon stepped forward and he pinched me 
by the ear. 

‘““There! There !” said he. 
thing which I may have said. 
done better to trust you. You may go.’ 

I turned to the door and my hand was upon 
the handle when the Emperor called upon me 
to stop. ‘ You will see,” said he to the Duke of 
Tarentum, ‘ that Gerard has the 
special medal of honor, for I believe that if he 
has the thickest head he has also the stoutest 
heart in my army.” 


*“ Forget any- 
I would have 
’ 


Brigadier 


The Burial of the 
Wagon-master. 


(Continued from page 104.) 

In the afternoons, when the 
parked for the night, he would lie in the clear 
sunshine within the circle, on a big pile of blan- 


wagons were 


kets spread among the poppies, and listen to the 
mules crunching gamma-grass, or watching the 
small clouds flecking the pure blue, or following 
the trajectories of prairie-fow] flushed by men 
strong enough to walk and shoot. 

It seemed strange to see the light fading in 
those soft bright eyes, away out on the prairie, 
and there was a pathos in the fact that they 
were never sad. 
pile of blankets—this poor, 
worn so transparent that the soul seemed shin- 
ing through—but he preserved his spirits to the 


Often men passed him on his 


emaciated one, 


end, even after he had become helplessly weak. 

When one day’s march into the Bad Lands— 
small grass-covered buttes bounded by ravines 
where water-courses ran in rainy weather— 
Meron was taken with a violent hemorrhage. 
The train remained that day in camp, knowing 
the end was near. Four sat up that night and 
watched the flame in those bright eyes burning 
badly and very low. Once it flickered up—as 
lamps do when some unconsumed drop is found 
almost too late—then went entirely out. It was 
a quiet death and occurred soon after midnight. 

When a man dies far from home and friends, 
and not too suddenly, he is usually compelled to 
confidences, but these were spared the wagon- 
master. Possibly his life contained no romance 
unaccomplished. The men about the camp-fire 
did not pray, but felt as those who do pray-—in 
the presence of their dead. 

Then came the funeral, grimly comicin parts, 
but oh ! pathetic in others. They divided up the 
work and set about the burial. A fatigue 
party from the escort dug the grave on the 
crest of the nearest mound, while a veamster 
superintended the dismantling of a wagon-body 
The planks obtained 
The wagon was 


and constructed a coffin. 
were too long and were cut. 
newly painted, the body a window-blind green 
outside, all decorated with scroll work in car- 
mine, and lettering in ochre attesting its excel- 
lence. But the sequence of virtues and the 
symmetry of decoration had all been destroyed 
in assembling the coffin, and now the scrolls 


stared in broken design, and the letters spelled 
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badly. As the pall-bearers moved with it in the 
gray half light of dawn, it seemed a huge sar- 
cophagus done in hieroglyphies to the dead. 
The artist of the outfit was assigned to the nead- 
board and selected a section of the wagon pole ; 
it was seasoned and seemed durable. On it he 
recessed lettering and a cross, filling the shal- 
low channels with the tar obtained from wag- 
ons. Then the body was composed, and the pro- 
cession started in military order, the trumpet- 
ers playing the Dead March and leading the 
way. At the grave some one attempted to re- 
peat the burial-service, but broke down. He 
had known it once, but had read parodies on it 
since, so the Lord’s Prayer was substituted, 
after which a rod-man in the survey party 
sang ‘‘I came to the mound where the white 
pilgrim lay,” and the rest joined in chorus. 
Then the two trumpeters stepped forward and 
played ‘‘ Taps,” and the men were thinking of 
the words which ran : 
** Come, my love, must thou go 
When the day and night need thee so ?”” 

Then followed the regulation volleys, and as 
the smoke floated below the hill the rich glory 
of the rising sun broke through the golden east, 
where on a hillock not three hundred yards 
away stood silhouetted against the saffron sky 
the four poles of a Sioux burial. The two 
graves rested on adjacent mounds. 

CLOUGH OVERTON. 


In the White House 
of the Confederacy. 


THE Confederate Museum which is being es- 
tablished in Richmond is the old White House 
of the Confederacy, which was purchased by 
that city for forty-three thousand dollars and 
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VIRGINIA, FORMERLY THE ‘‘ WHITE HOUSE” 
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of their induction into Statehood. Whenever 
there is a general agreement within the Terri- 
tory as to the Statehood question, Congress may 
be expected to provide for the admission of Ok- 
lahoma in short order, Up to the present time, 
however, the uncertainty as to the ultimate 
acquisition of additional tracts of Indian lands 
and the fierce contest of several of the larger 
towns for possession of the permanent capital 
have made anything like a concerted effort to 
secure Statehood impossible. Only a few days 
ago a Statehood convention adjourned sine die 
after an exciting but fruitless session, the advo- 
cates of the claims of Guthrie, Oklahoma City, 
and Kingfisher to distinction having worn 
themselves and each other out to no purpose. 

The seven years’ record of Oklahoma 
unique. On the morning of the 22d day of 
April, 1889, it was a vast tract of unsettled 
country. On the evening of the same day it 
included some thirty or forty thousand people 
within its borders, all sorts of business enter- 
prises had established themselves as if by magic, 
towns and cities had been platted on an elab- 
orate scale, and the foundation of a great and 
prosperous commonwealth had been laid. Presi- 
dent Harrison’s official proclamation, declaring 
the western section of the Creek and Seminole 
reservations open to public settlement, had thus 
created a new and flourishing group of com- 
munities in a single day. In May of the suc- 
ceeding year a Territorial government was es- 
tablished, and in the interval since that time 
other Indian lands have been acquired by 
treaty with the several adjacent tribes, until 
now Oklahoma is one of the larger American 
commonwealths. Whether all the original tract 
known as the Indian Territory is destined to 
become part and parcel of the new State re- 
mains to be seen. 


Ss 





OF THE CONFEDERACY, 


presented to President Davis when the seat of 
the Confederate government was moved from 
Montgomery, Alabama. Jefferson Davis occu- 
piel it four years. In April, 1865, when the 
Federal army occupied the town, this building 
became headquarters for ‘ Military District 
No. 1.” From 1871 to less than two years ago 
it was used as a public school. Miss Winnie 
Davis, ‘tthe Daughter of the Confederacy,” was 
born in this house. Little Joe Davis fell from 
the portico and was killed. 

A Confederate bazaar in Richmond in 1892 
yielded thirty-two thousand dollars, and with 
this and other contributions the building has 
been restored and improved under the direction 
of the ladies of the Confederate Memorial and 
Literary Society. It is a very handsome house, 
with splendid round columns, roomy porticos, 
mantels of Carrara marble, and large, high 
rooms. To every State of the old Confederacy 
a room will be assigned, and this will be in 
charge of a regent representing that State. 
These regents are the daughters of distinguished 
Confederates, including Miss Mildred Lee, Miss 
Daisy Hampton, and Miss Winnie Davis. There 
are many visitors daily to the new museum, and 
itis expected that the project to establish a Bat- 
tle Abbey will be consolidated with this enter- 


prise. The matter is now under consideration. 


The Forty-sixth State. 


Now that Utah has been admitted to the 
Union as the forty- fifth commonwealth, we 
have only four Territories—Alaska, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma—remaining ; and 
this number will shortly be reduced by the ad- 
mission of at least one member of the quartette 
to the sisterhood of States. Arizona, with an 
estimated population of only 
thousand at the beginning of the present year, 
and New Mexico with one hundred and eighty- 
five thousand, are knocking loudly at the door 
of Congress ; and Oklahoma, which is rapidly 
approaching the three-hundred-thousand mark, 
has already more inhabitants than thirty-five 
of the present States could boast at the time 


seventy-seven 


The popular impression of Oklahoma, at least 
so far as it may have been derived from the 
comic newspaper press, is that of a “ wild and 
woolly ” frontier rezion; but, while the Territory 
has been by no means free from the disturbances 
which appear to be inevitable in the establish- 
ment of any new State, it has laid its founda- 
tions deep and broad, and may fairly be called 
another New England, planted in the far South- 
Its educational establishment, secured by 
the reservation of two sections of land in every 
township, extends from the common schools up- 
ward to the Territorial University at Norman, 
with abundant provision for instruction in the 
intermediate departments. It has a normal 
schoot at Edmond, housed in an attractive 
structure, an Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Stillwater, and several denominational 
colleges and academies. Many of its churches 
have constructed substantial houses of worship, 
and hundreds of its commercial blocks and pri- 
vate residences would be creditable to any com- 
munity. Thus anew commonwealth has sprung 
up among us almost in a night, rich in natural 
resources, diversified in scenic attractiveness, 
strong already in numbers, with a prosperous 
daily press, important banking institutions and 
manufactories, electric lights, telephones, tele- 
graphs, railways, and the various other acces- 
sories that characterize the typical American 
community of a far more protracted growth. 

HENRY ROBINSON PALMER. 
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Death in the Wood. 


THE moon has gone, and the sky forlorn 
Is wrapped in a robe of cloud— 

The darkness dense, with a gloom intense, 
Falls like a noiseless shroud. 

The owl doth hoot, o'er the thorn-tree root, 
And down where the dank weeds grow, 
Near the water-snake, in his thick cane-brake, 

The bats flit to and fro. 
The gray wolves prowl by the bodeful owl, 
Muffied and slow of tread ; 
No gentle sigh of the wind goes by— 
And a man in the wood lies dead. 
Wusias H, Hayne, 
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People Talked About. 


=(GILBERT PARKER has made some confessions 
to a Boston reporter that show the irregularity 
of his method—or lack of method—in writing a 
story. Sometimes he spends two or three years 
on it, writing, re-writing, neglecting it for long 
periods, and then tearing up whole chapters of 
the manuscript as unsatisfactory. Again he 
composes unremittingly and with little change, 
as was the case with a story of twenty thousand 
words, the idea of which occurred to him at 
midnight. Seizing pen and paper at once, he 
kept at it until the story was done, a period of 
six weeks, during which he abandoned a trip to 
Europe and neglected various business duties. 
Mr. Parker was not born to be drowned. In 
Samoa, just before the hurricane in which the 
Vandalia went down, he tossed a coin to decide 
whether to go in that vessel or stay for a longer 
sojourn. Fate preserved him for a famous ca- 
reer and a rich bride. Mr. Parker will be 
among the contributors to LESLIE£E’s WEEKLY 
during the present year. 

= Although James Whitcomb Riley has given 
readings from his poems before critical audi- 
ences in all the large cities of the United States, 
he could never be persuaded until recently to 
read before his old townspeople in Greenfield, 
Indiana. He felt ‘‘ bashful like” at the thought 
of appearing before such an assemblage, but in 
an indulgent moment he yielded, and about 
three weeks ago he entertained a crowded house 
of old acquaintances with poems suggested by 
his boyhood haunts. They gave him a royal 
and appropriate welcome, the old saxhorn band 
leading the procession and playing at intervals 
in the hall, which was the old school-house 
where Captain Harris had vainly endeavored to 
pound mathematics into the truant boy’s head. 
It was the largest and most enthusiastic audi- 
ence ever gathered in Greenfield, and the poet 
was, naturally enough, touched by the demon- 
stration. 

= Boston will feel keenly the loss of the Rev- 
erend Minot J. Savage, whose coming to New 
York is a corresponding gain for the Unitarian 
pulpit here. He has been an eminent preacher 
in a city celebrated for the eloquence and power 
of its pulpits, and for the past fifteen years his 
name has been as familiar out of, New England 
as the names of the late Phillips Brooks and 


Cyrus Bartol. He is highly thought of also in 
England. Since the accession to Western cities 


of the brilliant younger Unitarian divines, like 
Hunting, Hosmer, Blake, Jones, and Bradley, 
Dr. Savage, more than any other preacher of 
his creed in New England, has maintained the 
importance of his. church there. He is about 
fifty-five years old and in the prime of intel- 
lectual capacity. 

=Hubert Herkomer recently told a class of 
English art students some entertaining anec- 
dotes of his own student days in Paris and of 
his early struggles against poverty. His studio 
cost him two dollars a week and he cooked his 
meals, while the Trilby of the studio, to quote 
the painter’s own words, *‘ sometimes lit the art- 
ist’s fire, tidied his room, and was a true friend.” 
Unlike his friend, Lord Leighton, whose death 
was recently announced, and who began his ca- 
reer with an ample fortune behind him, Profes- 
sor Herkomer was long on intimate terms with 
poverty. When his ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners,” his 
first signal success, was accepted, he ‘fell on 
his knees and wept.” 

=It is edifying to learn that Senator Davis, 
the sponsor for the new Monroe doctrine, some- 
times trembles at the sound of his own voice 
when he makes a speech. Certainly the tones of 
his Senate report were powerful enough. He is 
described as a plain and unpretentious man, 
thickset and short, who dresses inconspicuously 
in black and finds more enjoyment in his own 
home, among his books, than in the swirl of so- 
ciety. He has made a moderate fortune from 
his law practice, but it is in literature rather 
than in law or statesmanship that he would pre- 
fer to shine. 

=Among his friends and familiars, H. E. 
Krehbiel, the Tribune’s celebrated musical critic, 
is known as “ Father Odin,” from his personal 
resemblance to the accepted type of the father 
of the Norse gods. He is large, round, ruddy, 
and blonde, with a massive head that bears a 
crown of curly hair, and he possesses other 
Walhalla attributes that make the designation 
felicitous. Outside of New York Mr. Krehbiel 
is known from his lectures on music to many 
who do not know the worth of his newspaper 
criticisms. 

=John K. Cowen, the new president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is an old personal 
friend of Robert Garrett, who was a fellow- 
student with him in Princeton College in war 
times. He is a farmer’s son, and after gradua- 
tion from college he prepared himself for the 
bar with borrowed law-books which he read at 
home. His salary as president is $40,000a year. 
For some years Mr. Cowen has been the chief 
counsel of the road, with a salary of $20,000a 
year. He will serve out his term in Congress, 
to which he was chosen at the last election, 
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LOIE FULLER, 


IN HER UNIQUE CREATION OF THE «“ PIRE-DANCE,”-—From PootrocraPss.—{Sze Paae 110.) 
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SOME BROADWAY TYPES. 
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A Notable Event. 


THE formal opening of the magnificent new 
building erected by the Clearing House Associ- 
ation of New York, which occurred on Wednes- 
day, January 15th, was an event of the highest 
importance to the financial and business world. 





J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
Photograph by Sarony. 


The ceremonies were singularly impressive. 
The oration was delivered by J. Edward Sim- 
mons, President of the Fourth National Bank, 
and was a scholarly effort. 

The New York Clearing House and the Asso- 
ciated Banks of New York represent an institu- 
tion which on this continent stands, in relation 
to the financial world, as the Bank of England 
stands in London, and it is significant that the 
structure dedicated to the uses of the New York 
Clearing House Association surpasses in mag- 
nificence, if not in the superficial area it covers, 
the Bank of England itself. 

This great institution, which has in several 
notable instances stood between the people and 
financial panics, was created forty-two years 
ago by the necessities of the banking situation. 
Up to 1853 each of the fifty odd banks in this 
city settled its customers’ bills and checks upon 
any other city bank - also upon banks not in the 
city if they were redeemable through a local 
bank, by sending out separate porters weekly, 
each carrying books of entry, and thus pre- 
pared to make the exchanges of checks and to 


NEW CLEARING-HOUSE. 


settle differences. As the number of banks in- 
creased, this became a complicated and tedious 
business. As early as 1831, Alfred Gallatin had 
suggested that some clearing -house arrange- 
ment might be made by which all exchanges 
could be made with expedition at a central 
point, but at that early day the fluctuations in 
the value of specie then used for the settling 
medium made the plan inconvenient, so that it 
was not until August 23d, 1853, that representa- 
tives of thirty-eight leading banks in this city 
agreed upon a plan and finally, securing a room 
on Wall street, established the New York Clear- 
ing House Association and made the first ex- 
changes, reaching on the opening day, October 
llth, an aggregate of $22,648,000, which is les: 
than the totals of a single bank’s exchanges at 
the present time. 

The association now includes sixty-six banks 
and also the United States Assistant Treasurer 
at New York. Forty-eight are National and 
eighteen State banks. It also clears for eighty 
banks and trust companies, who make arrange- 
ments for the settlement of their exchanges 
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with some member of the association. Each 
bank is known by a number instead of by iig 
name, and when a bank drops out the use of its 
number is discontinued, so that the clearing- 
house numbers run up to ninety-two, although 
the membership incluces but sixty-six banks, 
with a capital and surplus exceeding $154,- 
000,000. 

The stock exchange is a familiar spectacle to 
many visitors to New York, but the daily set- 
tlement at the clearing house is a sight almost 
of equal interest, though the public is not gen- 
erally invited to witness it. Every morning at 
ten o’clock two clerks from each member of the 
association appear at the clearing house. At 
the striking of a gong the exchanges of pack- 
ages from the various banks begin, the clerks 
proceeding from desk to desk until the circuit 
of the room is completed, each obtaining a re- 
ceipt, and taking down the figures of the settle- 
ment upon the settling sheet. In ten minutes 
the transaction is completed, having been con- 
ducted with the order, precision, and system of 
a military manceuvre. Then the settling clerk 
foots up the balance-sheets. If the bank has re- 
ceived more in exchanges than it brought into 
the clearing house, a debit balance in favor of 
the clearing house is entered, otherwise the 
debit balance favors the bank. Three-quarters 
of an hour is allowed to make the final report of 
all accounts, and delinquents who fail to com- 
plete their calculations within the stipulated 
time are subject to fine. A settlement is made 
between the banks and the clearing house by 
the manager of the latter by 1.30 Pp. M. daily. 
The total transactions of the clearing house for 
the fiscal year ended October Ist, 1895, aggre- 
gated $30,160,000,000, or nearly $100,000,000 per 
diem. The total transactions of the clearing 
house during forty-two years of its existence 
aggregate the inconceivable total of $1,122,976,- 
000,000. 

It must be borne in mind that these ex- 
changes are not made for the banks of this 
city alone, but they represent the liquidation of 
accounts throughout the United States, wher- 
ever they touch any bank which has a con- 
nection with the financial institutions of New 
York City. The tendency of the association to 
foster sound principles and check the reckless 
management of banks is shown by the fact that 
only four of the 
banks comprising 
the original fifty- 
two in the association 
have been dropped 
from membership. 
So exact and careful 
is the management 
of the association’s 
affairs and so precise 
is its system, that 
during the forty- 
three years of its ex- 
istence only one loss, 
and that of a trivial 
amount, has occur- 
red in the handling 
of packages repre- 
seuting the colossal 
figures we have 
given. 

Aside from its con- 
venience in the settle- 
‘ment of balances be- 
tween the banks, and 
aside from its func- 
tion as a conserva- 
tive influence among 
its members, the New 
York Clearing House 
stands as a bulwark 
for the protection of 
the credit of the 
country. It stood in 
the gap when the sud- 
den panic swept with 
increasing force 
across the country in 
1893, and then, as in 1860, 1861, 1863, 1864, 1873, 
1884, and 1800, the New York Clearing House 
issued its certificates to the value of seventy- 
five per cent. of collaterals deposited with it by 
its banks, and these certificates, paying six per 
cent. interest, at once became a part of the cir- 
culating medium of the country, and relieved 
the stringency caused by the timidity of loan- 
able capital. The aggregate of clearing-house 
certificates issue] since 1860 reaches over $168,- 
000,000, and this enormous issue was made and 
redeemed without a dollar of loss, 

The administration of the clearing house is in 
the hands of its officers, its standing commit- 
tees, its managers and assistants, and the duties 
of each of these are clearly defined. The presi- 
dent is William A. Nash, of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, and the manager is William Sherer. All 
disputes are determined by the Committee on 
Arbitration, and suspension of members can 
only be ordered by unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee in charge, and must be finally sustained 
by the action of a general meeting of the asso- 
ciation. JOHN A. SLEICHER 


WEEKLY. 





La Reine Loie. 


WESTWARD the star of serpentine dancers 
takes her way. 

Loie Fuller (‘‘ La Loie ”), Europe’s idol of the 
hour, is coming straight from Nice and the 
Riviera to help entertain us. 
her flitting, Egypt would fain engage her tal- 
ents, and grasping England turns envious eyes 
in our direction ; but La Loie has steeled her 
heart to their joint entreaties, airily canceled 
a contract or two, and is packing her trunks 
with yard on yard of gauzy, shimmery silk of 
so fine a texture that you can take a bolt of it 
and draw it through a finger-ring. All this 
sounds extravagant, I know, but really, in 
speaking of the sensational features of the 
amusement world, the showman’s florid lan- 
guage suiteth best. How can one be expected 
to write soberly and guardedly about a woman 
who, unless report be a very liar, receives a 
thousand dollars a night for turning herself for 
a few minutes into a pillar of fire? In sucha 
case as this enthusiasm is tepidity, and hyper- 
bole is moderation. But that’s another story, 
as the sage of Brattleboro says. 

It is nearly three years since La Loie last ap- 
peared before us. Then she was hampered 
rather than helped by the concert company 
which surrounded her; now she is coming 
alone, to shine as a single star. She will be 
seen at Koster & Bial’s Music Hall, where, be- 
ginning February 24th, she will give twenty- 
four evening performances, introducing, among 
other novelties, her latest creation—the famous 
fire-dance — which has literally set Europe 
ablaze. Poets have raved and written about it, 
painters have striven vainly to catch its evan- 
escent colors and place them on canvas, sculp- 
tors have even essayed to fix their fleeting im- 
pressions of its beauty and make them imper- 
ishable in marble or bronze. 

Loie Fuller has become a figure in the art-life 
of Paris. On the last night of the production of 
Saléme a thousand students from the Beaux- 
Arts attended the theatre in a body. Every 
man Jean of them wore a big boutonniére of 
violets. At the conclusion of her dances La 
Loie was recalled again and again with true 
Gallic enthusiasm, and then, at a given signal 
from their leader, the students threw their 
violets on the stage and fairly buried the dancer 
in the fragrant flowers. And the president of 
the Beaux-Arts came forward and, in the 
course of a gallant and graceful speech, pre- 
sented La Loie with an album containing thir- 
ty-two impressionistic etchings of her dance— 
just as they saw it flashing past—by as many 
prominent artists. And the students waited for 
her outside the theatre, unhitched the horses 
from her carriage, and dragged it through the 
streets to her hotel, singing like mad and shout- 
ing her praises. And they would not let her go 
in until she had shaken hands with all, or near- 
ly all, of them, and La Loie caught a cold and 
was laid up for five weeks as the result thereof. 

Among La Loie’s treasured mementoes is a 
gold chatelaine presented to her by the Khedive 
of Egypt, who saw her dance in Germany. It 
was he who urged her to go to Cairo, and, in- 
deed, she had already arranged to appear there 
when she contracted the home-fever ; or, as 


x 
France mourns 
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some might call it, the gold-fever. While she 
was dancing at the Hayne, about a year ago, 
the Princess Beatrice, who had become fasci- 
nated with her performance, gave her a watch 
studded with diamonds and pearls, and having 
upon it a suitable inscription, 

One of the secreta of the Fuller’s success is 
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her untiring energy. Sheis forever dissatisfied 
with merely standing still. Well she knows— 
this keen-witted American girl—that the pub- 
lic’s taste is changeable as the wind that blows ; 
that its curiosity is a huge, insatiable maw 
which must needs be fed with novelty day by 
day. So it is that she is always on the alert 
for striking color-effects. 
she stands upon a large square of glass that is 
sunk in the stage ; underneath are electric lights 
of great power, which stream through this glass, 
and high above her are placed other lights of 


In one of her dances 


equal power, the ascending and descending rays 
meeting and intermingling with an effect of 
wondrous beauty. This idea is her own, and is 
duly patented. In another dance, she forms the 


“LA LOIE.” 


figure of a colossal lily, the upper edge of her 
skirt being at least fifteen feet from the level of 
the stage. One of her costumes is said to con- 
tain five hundred yards of material, and when 
set in motion the silk reaches ten feet from the 
body in each direction. The light effects of the 
fire-dance are so elaborate and intricate that 
the services of fourteen skilled electricians are 
required to manage them. 

La Loie is coming, and a new sensation awaits 
us. Guilbert, the French woman, has chanted 
her Béranger ballads and her Xanrof ditties, 
and we have listened to them, and it has been 
dreadfully hard work pretending to understand 
and trying to laugh and blush at the proper 
places. Now comes a little American girl and 
undertakes to speak to us in a language that 
knows no nationality—the language of formand 
color. I hazard the prophecy that her welcome 
will be a warm one, and that we will be con- 
soled for the loss of the divette. For—let us 
confess it—we are as fickle as the French them- 
selves. Our favorites attain their immortality 
in a day—and survive it in a night. Perhaps 
this is only just ; we know that when most we 
trust in them they have but to behold a bigger 
purse on the other side of the Atlantic, and at 
once they betray us with a charming insou- 
To paraphrase a dead and well-nigh 
forgotten poet : 





ciance, 


* Alas for pleasure on the sea and sorrow on the 
shore ! 

The hand that signs one contract here has broken 

many more !*’ 

All of which is rambling and incorsequent, 
but leads up to what I have been wanting to 
say, and yet have hesitated to set down bluntly 
and without preamble : 

La reine Yvetteest morte. Vivela reine Loie ! 


ROBERT STODART. 


Some Broadway Types. 


THE figures grouped on an accompanying 
page present a few of the types daily to be en- 
countered on New York’s great artery of traf- 
fic, Broadway, and by reason of their diversity 
are calculated to give one a fairly accurate idea 
of its ever-changing human panorama. Let us 
commence with the old gentleman at the top 
left-hand corner, taking his afternoon ‘‘ consti- 
tutional” abreast of a colored valet. Years 
have wrought their changes on his still martial 
form, but there are many who will recognize in 
his clear-cut features the hero of many a hard- 
fought battle of the great Civil War—General 
Fitz John Porter! The next portrait is that of 
** Professor ” Corbett, known as the ‘ Shake- 
speare of the lower Bowery.” The professor’s 
career has been an active and varied one, and 
it is difficult to decide whether his chief title 
to fame rests in his having invented the first 
chicken-incubator on the market, written a 
play entitled ‘Is Marriage a Failure ?”’ or con- 
ducted for many years that characteristic Bow- 
ery hostelry, the Vandyke House, 

The centrepiece of the illustration comprises 
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an idyl of Madison Square, in which George 
Francis Train and an unknown female fill the 
leading réles. Mr. Train has been a daily 
habitué of this particular bench for many 
years, and a constant source of delight to the 
children and nurse-girls of the vicinity. The 
tall man in a sack-suit, standing beneath the 
columns of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, is that 
much-married and much-divorced member of 
the theatrical profession, Frederic de Belleville. 
One of his wives subsequently set the heart of 
Crown Prince (now Emperor) William aflame. 
The person with the light Fedora hat and the 
disgruntled expression, immediately beneath, is 
the whilom manager of the Irving Place The- 
atre, who came to this country years ago as 
simple Isidore Unger, from the ghetto of a North 
German city, but later assumed the cognomen 
of Von Raven, belonging to an old Prussian 
noble family, the head of which died bravely 
for king and fatherland on the field of Sadowa. 
“Von > is an interesting type of the 
German-American Hebrew. ‘ Jakey the Hawk” 
With his 
extraordinary physiognomy and his stealthy 
gait he is a living puzzle to the entire Broad- 
way squad, and the guesses as to his vocation 
vary all the way from a Parkhurst agent to a 
green-goods operator. 

These gentlemen and the vulgar personage in 
the lower row, whom I have called the tailor- 
made dude, since he is employed as a walking 
advertisement by a Fifth Avenue tailoring es- 
tablishment, are among the common sights of 
an afternoon’s stroll on upper Broadway. Less 
frequently to be seen are the remaining char- 
acters, among others his grace, Archbishop Cor- 
sigan, in top hat and broadcloth frock; E. Law- 
rence Godkin, the distinguished editor of the 
Evening Post ; Winfield Scott, grandson of the 
great general, himself a Christian worker, phi- 
lanthropist, and temperance advocate; and last, 
but not least, Pat Sheedy, king of gamblers, at 
present on a trip to the land of the Pharaohs. 

V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 


taven’ 


is also an interesting Hebrew type. 


Quebec’s Winter Carnival. 


QUEBEC’s second winter carnival was formally 
opened on Monday, January 27th, and from then 
until the close of the week the city was given 
over to the service of King Carnival in every 
way imaginable. The quaint old town put on 
its holiday attire and welcomed the thousands of 
visitors to its merry-making with open arms. 

The streets and houses were hung with flags 
and bunting; lines of evergreen trees were 
planted closely together along the curbs, mak- 
ing narrow green lanes of the roadways, through 
which passed a continuous procession of the low- 
built sleighs peculiar to this section, piled with 
rugs which hid all but the faces of their occu- 
pants. 

Archways of ice and snow spanned the lead- 
ing thoroughfares, some of which took the form 
of fortifications, and one of which was sur- 
mounted by a gigantic tower seventy-five feet 
in height. Merchants and tradesmen, particu- 
larly in the French quarters, St. Roch and St. 
Sauveur, vied with each other in erecting the 
most attractive devices in ice before their shops ; 
the most notable of which was an exact repro- 
duction of the statue of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening 
the World” and its pedestal, displayed in front 
of amammoth fur-shop. The figure alone was 
eighteen feet high, and at night a brilliant are 
light shone from the uplifted torch. A firm of 
shoe manufacturers exhibited a large group, 
consisting of a huge shoe, by which stood a 
British lion with shield, and on either side were 
the life-size figures of the two members of the 
firm offering neatly modeled shoes in their out- 
stretched hands. Among the other exhibits 
were a model of a steamboat twenty feet in 
length, a statue of George Washington sur- 
mounting a pedestal built of blocks of ice which 
had been dyed in freezing with the most brill- 
iant colors; a statue of Lord Aberdeen, the 
Governor-General of Canada, in the costume of 
a snow-shoer ; statues of Mozart, the mayor of 
Quebec, and many of the local celebrities. A tall 
grandfather’s clock, articles of furniture, a 
mammoth snow-ball fifty feet in diameter, pil- 
lars,posts, porches, balustrades, facades of build- 
ings, shafts, monuments, pyramids, in every 
conceivable shape were fashioned from blocks 
of the purest crystal ice, which glistened in the 
bright sunlight, and which at night were ren- 
dered even more beautiful by being lighted from 
within with numerous electric lights of various 
colors. 

The most notable construction was, of course, 
the grand ice-fortress on the Esplanade, from 
the centre of which rose a spiral tower to the 
height of a hundred feet, having a diameter of 
fifty feet at its base and tapering gracefully to 
one-half that size at the top, where a huge 
snow-ball rested. On either hand stood a square 
fort, and battlements extended along the top 
of the old city wall hundreds of feet on either 
hand to fortified termini. At night this entire 
edifice was lighted from within by dozens of 
powerful electric lights, making a brilliant 
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spectacle, which on Friday night was further 
augmented by a grand pyrotechnic display and 
an attack and defense cf the fort by the various 
snow-shoe clubs, carrying flaming torches and 
warring with thousands of Roman candles. 

The rinks were filled day and evening with 
gay throngs of men, women, and children, 
whose skill in skating, particularly that of the 
young ladies, was a marvel to those unused to 
such exhibitions. The programme was varied 
in the evenings by races of all sorts, hockey 
matches, and fancy-dress and masquerade balls. 

Snow-shoe races and steeple-chases, curling, 
lacrosse, tug-of-war, bowling, and hand - ball 
contests were held continuously throughout the 
week, and so many were the interesting events 
that it was impossible to attend them all. 

’arades occurred on every day; tandems, 
four-in-hands, and snow-shoe clubs, the men in 
single file, bearing torches at night, and march- 
ing to the stirring music of drums and bugles. 
The leading parade of the week, however, was 
the carnival procession of Thursday, with its 
many allegorical floats peopled with the mem- 
bers of the athletic and snow-shoe clubs, the 
militia, and Indians from the far North. 

The citizens’ ball at the Chateau Frontenac 
on Wednesday night was the leading feature, 
socially, of the week, and was a most successful 
affair. Grand opera was given every evening 


by an excellent company, but the chief musical 
feature was the concert on Monday, when Ma- 
dame Albani, the Canadian diva, sang before 
an audience of five thousand of her compa- 
triots, and received an ovation such as is sel- 
GEORGE ALLEN, 


dom witnessed. 
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sentiments concerning the well-being of ama- 
teur sport, I take the liberty of making public 
the following letter, which explains itself in no 
uncertain way: 


“ Mr. W. T. Bull, * Frank Leslie's Weekly,’ New 
York, N. Y. 

** Dear Sir—It may have come to your notice that 
there is in process of organization in the Young 
Men's Christian Associations of North America a 
body to govern all inter-association athletic and 
gymnastic relations. That already eighty associa- 
tions, representing fifty thousand members, have 
joined the temporary organization, on the basis of 
the proposed constitution, indicates the moment of 
this move and the necessity of careful procedure in 
framing its permanent constitution and by - laws. 
We consider it of immense importance to the asso- 
ciation and to amateur sports in general, that at the 
outset the word * amateur’ be carefully defined, and 
to that end solicit your definition for publication in 
the columns of the organ of our associations and of 
the proposed league, the Young Men's Era. Yours 
sincerely, Pau. C. PaHIuurps, M.D., 

‘Editor Physical Department.” 

All the associations of the United States and 
Canada have been invited to join the league. 
To-day there are some 1,430 associations in this 
country, but of these only about a third possess 
the necessary gymnastic and athletic equipment 
to render membership desirable. 

It is estimated that in the four hundred and 
ninety odd associations of the latter type—that 
is, those which have proper gymnasium and 
athletic facilities, there are one hundred thou- 
sand men who engage actively in sports of one 
kind or another. By the first of May it is con- 
fidently expected that every one of these four 

















PROFESSOR RONTGEN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC DISCOVERY—THE BONES OF A HAND 
PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH THE FLESH. 
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AMATEUR ABHLETICS 


Ah 
An Amateur Defined. 


AN organization will soon enter the field of 
athletics which promises to be a power—a lead- 
ing exponent of, and a much-needed benefactor 
to, amateur sport. The name of this organiza- 
tion is the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Athletic League of America. 

The league has been growing in quiet fora 
long while, but now all the details which enter 
into the establishment of such a body are com- 
plete. It will be controlled by a governing 
committee consisting of the chairmen of the 
various section committees, a section being a 
division of North America—as the Canadian 
section, which includes the whole of Canada; 
the New England section, including the extreme 
Eastern States ; the Eastern, which takes in 
most of the middle Atlantic States ; the Cen- 
tral, which includes the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Other 
sections are the Western, Southern, and Pacific. 

Next to the governing committee is the sec- 
tion committee. This body is made up of the 
chairmen of the various State Young Men’s 
Christian Association committees in the differ- 
ent sections, and these elect representatives to 
the governing committee. Members of the vari- 
ous State committees are the chairmen of the dis- 
trict committees, and these in turn are composed 
of the chairmen of the different association 
athletic committees. 

It will thus be observed that there is a direct 
line or chain from the individual member of 
the league to the chairman of the governing 
committee, or the supreme authority. 

In order to show the enormous scope of the 
league and its grand possibilities—for in well- 
conducted numbers there is power every time— 
and moreover, to prove that the promoters of 
the league are influenced by the right sort of 
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hundred and ninety odd will be regularly en- 
rolled on the membership list of the league 

Gymnastics in all branches will be fostered 
by the league, as well as the games of base-ball, 
foot-ball, cycling, hand-ball, basket-ball, tennis, 
and aquatics. 

THE WoRD AMATEUR DEFINED. 

Returning now to the latter part of the above 
letter of Mr. Phillips, I think it will not be out 
of place to make reply right here. Without 
question, it is of ‘‘immense importance to the 
association and to amateur sports in general that 
at the outset the word ‘amateur’ be carefully 
defined.” 

Worcester defines an amateur as ‘‘one who 
cultivates an art for the love of it.” This defini- 
tion, I think, furnishes just the right sort of 
foundation on which to enlarge the meaning of 
the word to fit the amateur of to-day. 

“For the love of it” distinctly implies that 
there can be no money consideration. The am- 
ateur hurdler, for instance, competes, and in 
competing he is moved by the one thought of 
displaying his art in its greatest perfection. In 
cultivating the highest degree of practical skill 
necessary to skim the hurdles in record time, he 
is buoyed up in his practice, day by day, not by 
the thought of a certain amount of money with 
which to celebrate victory or fatten his bank 
account, but by the purer feeling of conquering 
a rival and possibly establishing a record. 

An amateur athlete, therefcre, cannot com- 
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pete for a motiey prize, neither would it be per- 
missible to sell a medal prize. Neither would 
it be consistent with the ‘‘no-money considera- 
tion” idea for the amateur to accept free board 
and lodging. 

It is, in my opinion, however, legitimate to 
go to the training table and accept the food pro- 
vided and pay for it at a rate commensurate 
with one’s means. If an athlete can only afford 
to pay five dollars, let him pay that amount, no 
matter if the association backing the table has 
to make up a weekly difference of five dollars. 

An amateur, furthermore, is one who has 
never competed with or against a professional 
fora prize. What is more, an amateur becomes 
a professional just so soon as he teaches ath- 
letics for a livelihood. Thus a foot-ball man 
ceases to be an amateur when he coaches for 
money. 

Until the line between the amateur and the 
professional be firmly drawn the amateur of to- 
day will continue to be in disrepute. Where a 
dozen men pose as amateurs, but one of the lot 
has a legitimate right to the title. 

Heretofore the dividing line has been of the 
most pliable kind, and the Amateur Athletic 
Union has lived up to its definition of an ama- 
teur to as little an extent as the different col- 
lege associations. 

Better things, however, are looked for from 
the A. A. U. in the future. In fact, the reform 
wave in this respect would appear to be rolling 
high at this time. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association Ath- 
letic League will shortly be in the field, and 
much good may be expected to result from its 
evident purpose to live up strictly to the defini- 
tion of an amateur. 


fF but C~ 


Professor Rontgen’s 
Discovery. 


No discovery of recent years has created a 
greater sensation than that of Professor Ront- 
gen, of Wiirzburg. By means of what is known 
as a Crookes radiant-matter tube he excites cer- 
tain emanations which are neither rays of light, 
heat, nor electricity, but something quite differ- 
ent, and with these radiations of invisible en- 
ergy he can produce images of various objects 
on a photographic plate locked up in a light- 
tight box. Some authorities assert that the 
new power is electricity. Others believe that 
Rontgen has discovered a new form of energy 
which probably works with longitudinal and 
not transverse vibrations. Whether this energy 
merely excites fluorescence which causes the 
formation of an invisible image capable of de- 
velopment, or whether the new energy actually 
affects the photographic film, is an open ques- 
tion. Already in German and other hospitals 
the new process has been used to discover inter- 
nal bodily disorders, and in at least one case 
cutaneous deposits in the organs of a living 
body have been located by it. It lays open be- 
fore the physician’s eye, so to speak, all the 
secrets of the body with whose ailments he has 
to contend. Its possibilities are incalculable, 
and it is not a matter of wonder that scientists 
all over the world are experimenting with the 
new principle. Our picture is from a photograph 
of a hand taken by Dr. Voller, of Hamburg. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the remarkable Kola Plant, 
a new botanical discovery found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. Its cures are really mar- 
velous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for 
three years he had to sleep propped up in a 
chair, being unable to lie down night or day 
from Asthma. The Kola Plant cured him at 
once. To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
lreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
pefore a notary public. So great is their faith 
in its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Im- 
porting Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, 
is sending out large trial cases of the Kola com- 
pound free to all sufferers from Asthma. Send 
them your name and address on a postal-card, 
and they will send you a large trial case by 
mail free. It costs you nothing, and you sheuld 
surely try it. * 
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STATUE OF LIBERTY IN FRONT OF LALIBERTE'S CHATEAU FRONTENAC, DUFFERIN TERRACE, AND CITADEL IN WINTER. 
FUR EMPORIUM. 


ICE-FORT, BATTLEMENTS AND SPIRAL ICE-TOWER ON OLD CITY 
WALL—ST, LOUIS GATE AT RIGHT. 





IN FRONT OF THE BASILICA, 





SNOW-BALL 

















ICE ARCHWAY. ICE WIND-MILL TOWER. ICE-TOWER AND FORT ON ST, JOSEPH STREET, 
ST. ROCH, QUEBEC, 






THE ICE CARNIVAL IN QUEBEC. —From PaorocrapHs.—{SEE PAGE 111.] 
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THE LATE PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG, SON-IN-LAW 
OF QUEEN VICTOPTIA.—London Craphic. 
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WAR PREPARATIONS IN ENGLAND—PUTTING A 27-KNOT TORPEDO-DESTROYER IN EMPEROR WILLIAM DELIVERING THE MESSAGE FROM THE THRONE ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
READINESS.—//lustrated London News, ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE,— London Graphic, 














THE INSURRECTION IN CUBA—SPANISH TROOPS FALLING INTO AN AMBUSCADE.—London Graphic. 1% THE TRANSVAAL—THE GOVERNMENT RESIDENCE AT PRETORIA.—Lée Monde [lustre 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 











HER CONCLUSION 
“Mamma,” said Edith in a whisper, as the 
bald-headed man with the full beard entered 
hair 
-Judge. 


the room, ‘‘there’s a man whose is all 


growed down through his face.” 


A GREEN HAND. 


j 
DELIA (newly arrived, to mistress)—‘‘If yez | 


plaze, mum, shall Oi pale th’ grane paes now ?” 
—Judge. 
A FROST IN CHINA. 

‘* NoRAH, did you make iced tea for lunch to- 
day, the same as I showed you yesterday ?” 

“Oi did, but th’ tay-pot did be thot 
froze Oi set it on th’ back uv th’ shtove to take 
th’ chill aff.”—Judge. 


mum ; 


ECLIPSE BICYCLES. 
“THEY STAND THE TEST.” 


In these days, when the minds of people are turn 
ing to the subject of bicycles, it is most difficult for 
the average buyer to decide just what wheel is the 
one for him. The great show at Madison Square 
Garden gave the public an opportunity to compare 
the merits of the claims of the various makers, and 
it is but just to say the Eclipse ** stood the test.’ 
Their stand at the Garden was constantly surround 
ed by an eager throng of persons, and the exhibition 
was a most excellent one. ‘The wheels show the 
nicety of workmanship which is possible in these 
days of machinery, and in strength of material excel. 

You can obtain an Eclipse of almost any model 
you might desire—Ladies’ Drop Frame, Ladies’ Dia- 
mond Frame, Light Roadster, Eclipse Flyer, Dia- 
mond Frame Tandem or Combination Tandem. All 
the wheels are made of highest grade material and 
are fully guaranteed. Asa test of the strength of 
the wheel it may be stated that an Eclipse Road 
Wheel successfully held a plank on which stood six- 
teen men of an aggregate weight of 2,448 pounds. 
Tom W. Winder rode a distance of over twenty-one 
thousand miles on a Road * Eclipse,’’ touring the 
United States during 1895. 














“CLYDE LINE.” 


New YORK, CHARLESTON. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, 
AND ALL INTERIOR POINTS SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 


THROUGH from New York to Jacksonville, Florida, 
without change. Time, from two to three days, in- 
cluding half a day’s stop in the old, historic city of 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Steamships; finest on the Atlantic coast. 
the ** Clyde Line” is a combination of safety. com- 
fort, and pleasure. Write ** Clyde Line,"’ New York, 
for descriptive matter, mailed free. 


A trip by 


Do you know that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
the best line to Wilkesbarre. Geneva, Ithaca, Roch 
ester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, through the pict- 
uresque Lehigh, Wyoming, and Susquehanna val- 
leys ’ 

HAVE you ever tried the Lehigh Valley Railroad’s 
dining-car service ? The appointments are elegant ; 
every dish is a revelation of gastronomic art, and the 
service is d la carte, you only paying for what you 
order. 


By an original and improved method of construct- 
ing a. the far-famed Sohmer Piano acquires 
extraordTnary strength, and is enabled to sustain the 
enormous tensional strain of the strings. 


ALL danger of drinking impure water is avoided 
by adding twenty drops of Augostura Bitters. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
Success 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


Every Man Should Read This. 


{Fr any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors Or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, J 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure, free of cost, no hu:bug, no deception. It ie 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. T will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription { send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. HuncerForp, Box A. 281, 
Albion, Michigan. 


These Three Epithets 


Elegant new, fast steel | 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, | 


qaiticura 


THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in curing 
torturing disfiguring dis- 
eases of the skin scalp and 
blood and especially baby 
humours. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the continental cities. British depot: 
F. Newsrry & Sons,!. King Edward-st., London. Potrsr 
Dave & Cuem. Coxp., Sole .rops., Boston, U. 8. A. 















It will remove irri- 
tations, pimples, im- 


purities, clean the 
scalp, beautify the Q 
skin 

and GONSTANTINE’S 
com- 


PINE TAR SOAP 


plexion, (Persian Healing) 


as well 
as being a most de- 
lightftul soap for the 
every dav toilet and 
bath. 

Sold by druggists. 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“Have used Vin Mariani 





some years; it is the best tonic 
| I know of.” 


Kyrle Bellew. 


At Drvecrsts & Fancy Grocers. Avorn Susstirvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MAKk.ANI & CO., 
41 Roulevard Haussmann, 52 West 15th St., New Youu. 
239 Oxford Street. 


Panis 
| Lonpon 


BEST - FITTING 
BEST - WEARING 





BEST - LOOKING 
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TRADE MAO 


FOUND TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE... 


Half=-Hese 


THEY, OR THEIR EQUIVALENTS, OCCUR IN NEARLY EVERY TESTIMONIAL. 


. 
Descr 
Beautiful Castle Calendar 


ptive Price-List, free, to any applicant. 


to any appli- 
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OS Se a 


Itmaun be trueg 


PUBLIC 


endorses @é 
Iris asolid cakeo 


corrrien 


c#-None Genuine unless stamped CHaw#r2 





“Tt may be true what some men Say, 







on the toe. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
lie ale al 


ywhata men say.” 


OPINION 


Sapolio.— ¥ 
couring Soap: 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 


best article of this kind in the world. 


and, although it costs a trifle 
outlast two cakes of cheap 
Any 


cheapest in the end. 


reasonable price. 


It knows no equal, 
more its durability makes it 
makes. It is therefore the 


grocer will supply it at a 













LEGAL NOTICES. 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT IN THE “ CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
10th day of January, 1896, and continuing for nine days 
consecutively thereafter, of the confirmation of the as 
sessments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 
the following strects in the several wards herein desig 

nated : 

TWELFTH WARD.—139th ST., between 8th Ave. and 
bulkhead line, Harlem River. 140th ST., between 7th Ave 
and bulkhead line, Harlem River. 14th ST., from Brad- 
hurst Ave. to Macomb’s Dam Road. 

TWENTY-THIRD WARD.—144th ST, between River 
and St. Ann’s Aves. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 

City of New York—Finance Department, 

Comptroller’s Office, January 13th, 1896. 
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ATTENTION [S CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT IN THE “ CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
23d day of January, 1896, and continuing therein, consec- 
utively, for nine (9) days thereafter, of the confirmation 
of the assessments for Opening and Acquiring Title to 


| the toliowing streets in the several wards herein desig- 


| tween Jerome and Inwood Aven 








nated : 

TWENTY THIRD WARD.—167TH STREET, between 
Jerome and Sheridan Avenues. 

TWENTY - FOURTH WARD. 
from Broadway to Bailey Avenue. 


PARSONS STREET, 
WOLF PLACE, be- 
ues. 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, 
Comptroller’s Office, January 25th, 1896. 





WANTED °.-.0:3: 
to the wholesale and re- 


SALESM tail trade. Our goods 
i id. _Posi- 


sell on sight, Liberal salary or Commission pa: 
tion permanent.-_ For fvil particulars and terms address 
Centennial Mnfe. o., Atlanta, Ga, Factory. Milwaukee, Wis, 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 

THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 

for Masquerades and Private Theatricals, 75 cts. 
W 1 G to $1. Beards 40cts. Stage Make-ups, Tricks and 


Novelties. Catalogue free. OC. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 
to meas- 


- We Make Pants ts; 


$4 per pair. None higher. None lower. 


WE PREPAY EXPRESSAGE 


Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
By this we mean thatif pants are not 
satisfactory, we will refund money 
paid, with no dispute. Samples, meas- 
urement instructions and tape meas- 








ure sent on request. 
FAULTLESS CUSTOM PANTS Co., 
266-268 Wabash Ave., Dept. H Chieago. 








BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
‘:auor Dealers and Druggistse 











Frederick J. Lewis & Company, 
STOCK BROKERS, 
744 Broapway, Corner of Astor Place, NEw YorRE. 


Orders for securities executed for investment or 
on margin, at the New York Stock, Produce, and 
Cotton Exchanges, ang the Chicago Board of Trade. 


A general brokerage business transacted. 
Correspondence or a personal interview invited. 
Daily market report on application. 


“ROYAL SHORTHAND.” 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales and H. R. H. the Princess Louise for use 
in keeping their diaries. Taught personally or by 
mail in from 10 to 20 days by the author. 

Mr. OLIVER McEwAN, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 


TAMAR 
INDIE 


GRILLO 


T UBBER GOODS of every description. Send 
for particulars. Gem Rubber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


LADIES!! 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris, 
Sold by all Druggists. 








THE 


GREATAMERICAN 









stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 lb. 
sampte Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Send forterms. (Mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.’’) 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


$75$100 SALARY 


and commission, paid to energetic young men 
and ladies to transact business for us in their own 
town orcounty; excellent chance for Teachers, 
Students and Clergy men ; business pleasant and 
permanent; splendid opportunity to make money; 
our new plan takes like wild-fire. Address at once 
National Library Association, Dept. A82 
COR. HONROE AND FRANKLIN STS., CHICAGO. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry. Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 


for catalogues, 150 engravings. N. P. 
BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 





CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
per month without injury to health. 
Send 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marah Co. 
2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 
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Do you like acup of Good Tea? | 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 








The 
Snowy Landscape 


of winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound 
streams offers the amateur photographer as 
many opportunities for artistic work as do 
the most pleasant days of summer, and one 
need not think that a Pocket Kodak pur- 
chased now need be laid away until summer 
before using. 

; The little instrument is hardly larger than a well 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful ““snowscapes’’ and 
is always ready for making a flash-light picture when 
congenial companions are gathered, about the fireside 
in the long winter evenings. 





Poeket Kodak, loaded for 12 exposures, 114 x 2 inches, 
Compiete Developing and Printing Outfit, . . . 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
“see Rochester, N, Y. 


Jor 2 two-cent stamps, 


$5 00 
1 50 


HOW TO MAKE 





Many 
women 
with fair 
faces are \ 
deficient in 
brauty ow- 
ing to unde- 
veloped figures, 
flat busts, etc, 


ltis tm 

possible to 
givea Sull 
des: ri ption 
inanadver- 

gsemernts 
send Gc. in 
stamps and @ 
descriptive ci?- 
cular, with testt- 
which can be reme- Monials. will be sont 
died by the use of sealed, bv return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L E. MARSH & CO, Madison Sq., “iladelphia, Pa. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y's carerul application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and {supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are Soaties around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape re! a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 
Gazette.QMade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chem 
ists, London, England. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


hewing Gum 

And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 

110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 

Pepsin Chewing cum. 


at 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
te 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Da. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 








MADE 
THE GREAT PASSENGER LINE OF AMERICA—THE NEW YORK CENT 


Primary, Sec 


A SPECIALT ondary or Tere 


tiary BLOOD PUILSON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home for same price under same guaran-~ 
ty. If you prefer tocome here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel! bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
poise. Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case we cannot cure, This disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
c.ans. #500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
application. Address COOK REMEDY Co, 
7 Masonic Temple, CHICAG®*), ILL. 







ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stopping the fat producing 
effects of food he supply being stopped 
the natural working of the svstem draws 
on the fat and reduces weight at once. 
Sold by all Druggicte. 


——_—_—- as 


RAL. 














SNoenof 
Constable »K3Co. 


Ladies’ 
Furnishings. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


French Underwear. 


Ladies’ Silk Skirts, 
Ladies’ Silk Waists, 
BRIDAL OUTFITS. 


Children’s Wash Dresses. 
Children’s School Dresses. 


Proadvvay A 9th 6b. 


NEW YORK. 











URBANA 


WINE COMPANY | 


Gold =Seal 
3 —aampagne 


For Sale by 
leading Wine Dealers 





Db 





and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y 





CALIFORNIA WINES. 


BRANDIES-“OLIVE OIL. 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


SUPERIOR +o ;mMpORTED. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS.AND WINE MERCHANTS. 


RY 7,72) FOR PRICE 


ACIFIC COAST WINE Co., 
OLDEST WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA. 


MAIN OFFICE 849 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH, 1496 THIRD ave }NEW YORK 
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There’s no doubt about the advisabil- 
ity of riding a wheel—the only ques- 
tion now is what wheel to ride. 


Monarch 


King of Bicycles, 


Se ia te ti ti 


represents cycle manufacture in its 
highest development. A wheel with 


which no fault can be found. 

4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For 
children and adults who want a sewer price 
wheel the Defiance 
is made in % models, 
$40 to $75. Send for 
Monarch book. 


MONARCH 
CYCLE MFG. Co., 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sta., 
CHICAGO. 

88 Reade St., 
NEW YORK. 
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IN SUSPENSE. 

DILLENBACK—‘* What’s wrong, old fellow ?” 

BupLEY—‘‘I’m almost crazy. I sent a phonograph cylinder to my broker, asking him 
whether he thought I was a blamed fool, and another one to Miss Willets asking her to marry 
me, and I don’t know which of them this answer is from.” 

DILLENBACK—** What does it say ?” 
BupLEy—‘ Simply ‘ Yes.’ ” 














“TRRESISTIBLE”’ 
soise-c BOUQUE 


FRISCH & CO., 


Greater New York's Greatest Cigar House, 
MAKERS, 


60 Cortlandt Street & 


6 Astor House, 
Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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\ This picture and 
32 OTHERS, all 
different and 
just as interest- 
ing,true photograph- 
ic reproductions from 
life by Sarony (size, 9x 
12 ins.), sent free with 
“a sample box of 12 


IRRESISTIBLE 

BOUQUET 

PERFECTOS, 
on receipt of 81.00. 

This picture and 65 
OTHEKS, all differ- 
ent (size, 9x12ins.), sent 
free witha box of 50 
Irresistible Bouquet 
Perfectos, on receipt 
of 3.50. 

This picture and 98 
OTHERS (the entire col- 
lection of Sarony’s Liv- 
ing Pictures), sent free 
with 100 Irresistible 
Bouquet Perfectos on 
receipt of $6.50. 

Remit cash, check or 
postal order. 


Free delivery of all to any part of the United States. 
Address the above. Agents Wanted. 
DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Specimen of 
Sarony’s 
Living 
Pictures. 
1-12 actual 
size. 
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ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade. and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
REWARD of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen '96 Waverley 
during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the 


stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any case 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


‘ 4 = HE CLUB =~ 
. to x CocKtans 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORE. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 





of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality 
Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor 


tions, the one which is aged must be 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
any sweetning—dry and delicious, 


For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the prince ipal railroads cf the U. S 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Solo Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles 


Scientific Model. 


Erie Bicycles $75 


Absolutely sICyCr 
Send for 


Erie Bicycles 27"... 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


























=> 
I For LIGHTNESS, STRENGTH. BEAUTY. | 
© memes? EASE OF RUNNING — THE 


MARTEST BICYCLE 
YET PRODUCED. 
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The Tinkham Cycle Co., New York City Agents, 906-810 West Fifty-ninth Street. 




















TONIC 


A conc CENTRATED // 








PREPARED BY 


VG Ly 
(A LLY x 
4 fi SLIEBMANNS SONS. 
Whig BREWING CO 


BROOKLYN,.NY 





BOSTON & ALBANY RB. 


Sprin efield Line 


BETWEEN 


New York. & Boston 


New 5% Hour Train 


Leaves New York 12:00 noon, due Boston 5:30 P.M. 
Leaves Boston 12:00 noon, due New York 5:30 PM 
Other trains leave 9:00, 11:00 A.M., 4:00 and 11:00 





P.M. The 4.00 and 11:00 P.M. run daily. 
LITTLE, FLIRT crea for Lovera, iets, Health Muley of 
* I 


170 Madison St,, Chicago. 
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JUDGES LIBRARY: 


ON, AND OFF THE 
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McSLATHERS (with his hands full at the tenement-house fire)—‘* Will yez moind th’ 


tmmytation av thot cat ?” 





After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can 
make delicious Bouillon from 


Extract of BEEF 


Requires only the addition of boiling 
water and apinchot salt. It’s the matter 
of a mumecut 


Armour & Co.,Chicago. 


Unanimous 


’ 
Choice 
The New York Morning Jour- 
nal recently offered ten has 
makes of bicycles as prizes in a 
guessing contest,giving the win- 
ners frze choice of any one of 
the ten machines. Theresult was 
ALL of the ten winners selected 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The Journal ac- 
cordingly * bought 
ten Columbias, 
paying $100 each 

or them, without 
discount or rebate. 
On even terms 
few will choose a 
bicycle other than the Columbia 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free if you call upon any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 

5 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity let us know. 








$100. BICYCLE FREE. $100. | 


In order to introduce our matchless “EMPRESS” 
1896 wheel we will ship free of charges to ane part of the 
United States, one of our famous $100 Ladies’ or Gen- 


tlemen’s Bicycles, to on h of the three persons obtaining 


the greatest number of words out of the ‘otters con- 
tained in “* THE EMPRESS BICYCLE CC mPANY.’ 


For ce © alien of competition send stan upe d addressed 
79 Dearborn 


envelope to “Empress BICYCLE Co.,’ 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








A GENTLEMANS 
SMOKE 


y] THE QUALITY 
/ CANNOT BE IMPROVED 
| BEI 


, 
. 


Post bai for 25 ts. 


BURG BROS 
) a MORE ale 





The pleasure and safety of 
BICYCLE RIDING 
depend largely 

upon the 
Tires used, 


_Grest G. & J. Tire.. 


**The most Reliable Tire on Earth" 


has added much to the reputation of that 
most popular of all wheels, the 


HRarmbler Pricycle 


Any Bicycle Dealer will supply G. & J. 
Tires on any wheel, if you insist. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Wushngton. New York, 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 





NEW YORK. 
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A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANY 5 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 





















The 
Original 


and 
Genuine 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUs- 


FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


CHICAGO. 











F WALTER BAKER & Co, mm § 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘‘ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


$3, SHOE BE WokLp. 
If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and s 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
M than any 
N RSS other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 








Ask your dealer for our $5, 
$4, $3.50, $2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box K, 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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Witch-Kloth 


A cloth that « if itself, without powder, pastes, 


chamois, dirt or fuss, 


Cleans and Polishes, 


as nothing else will, silver, brass, etc.. and win- 
Sample Kloth, 15c 


dows. Simply marvelous. 
per mail. 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFC. CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE 


TIRES 






Se cconPe nee 


‘Two years ago 80 per cent. of bicycle 
tires were double tube J But we were 

making Single-Tubes v@ Experts soon 
ame out how good they were % To- 
day 80 per cent. of bicycle tires are Single- 
Tubes % J Best of all—easiest of all to re- 
pair—are Hartford Single -Tube Tires, 


Che Standard Tires 


You can have them on any bicycle if you ask. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branches—I00 Chambers Street, New York. 


335 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
18-24 Main Street, San Francisco. 




















EARL & WILSON’S. 


a MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


"ARE THE BEST” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 











PHIL |LLIPS? > 
I st®* €QOCOA 


“THE ONLY COCOA 





WITH RICH CHOCOLATE FLAVOR, 









g Rieesese aaaveeaee0 
Works Columbian Exposition — ® 





Porous 


Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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SOPCOLCOCL 


Facsimile of Medals 
Accompanying Su Award 
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Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. rad 


“ Pabst-Milwaukee ” 
POOCOCOOCCCOLLE 


FObisese ) 
“Best” Tonic zs) 


POOL 

















